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The appearance of an 


ANSCO 


in the home is a human 
event of the greatest im- 
portance, and even the 
baby seems to realize it. 
The picture herein’ re- 
produced tells the story 
of the Ansco in papa’s 
hands. The ANSCO is 
an evolution from. the 
large, highly specialized 
Studio camera made for 
over sixty years by the 
Ansco Company — the 
pioneer manulacturers of 
photo supplies this 
country. 

The <lusco ts, there- 
fore, the amateur 
camera of profes- 
stonal quality. 


The picture shown is one of the prize 
Winners In the Ansco amateur com- 
petition of 


ANSCO COMPANY 


Binghamton, N.Y, 
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EVENING, IMPERIAL VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 


GEORGE R. KING 


The California I Know 


GEORGE R. KING 


OYALTY to one’s state and home-city 
or town is a marked characteristic of 

the American people, and it becomes 
even provincialism in some sections. We all 
like to regard our own locality the best place in 
the world in which to live, and most people are 
prone to give expression to this feeling when 
away from home and among strangers from 


‘other parts of the country. Probably in no sec- 


tion does one meet so many persons from differ- 
ent parts of the country and, in fact, the world, 
as in the Golden State. Drawn by an impulse 
that has been fostered through years, they come, 
some for one reason, some for another; but 
they all feel the spell of that magic word, 
California. The attractiveness of the Pacific 


Slope is many-sided. To some, the climate 
holds the greatest charm; to others, the possi- 
bilities of the fertile soil to produce the things 
necessary to comfortable living ; to still others — 
and a very large company it is—the long sea- 
son of cloudless days. And so all who visit the 
Coast may be set off in groups, each enthusiastic 
along some particular line which may afford 
profit, or pleasure, or both. 

My California includes all the above and 
much more, as it must with all camera-enthusi- 
asts. When I think California, I see a land of 
wonderful picturesqueness; a coast-line of un- 
surpassed beauty and variety, eight hundred 
miles in extent ; a low range of mountains, back 
a few miles from the sea, with its fine groves of 
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MISSION SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO 


giant redwoods; great and small valleys of 
marvelous fertility; the Sierra Nevada, the 
most stupendous mountain-range in America, 
with its extensive forests belting its western 
slope, and the groves of Sequoia gigantea, its 
charming meadows and Jakes of the high alti- 
tudes ; looking down from the crest of the range 
I see the great desert stretching out to the 
Nevada line and, to crown the whole, Yosemite 
National Park, into which nature has crowded 
more beauty and grandeur than into any equal 
area of the earth’s surface. From Siskiyou in 
the north to Tia Juana on the border of Mexico, 
it is everywhere the same vast land of beauty 
and magnificence. 

I have spoken of my California as man took 
it from the hand of nature. The early Spanish 
settlers built their homes and houses of worship 
in keeping with the natural charm of the coun- 
try, and the Missions stand to-day as monuments 
of their good taste and judgment. Only a few 
of these establishments remain in anything like 
their original dimensions. But one, Santa Bar- 


GEORGE R. KING 


bara, is occupied as a monastery by the Fran- 
ciscans ; nearly all are in ruins. Here and there 
a pitifully weak effort at restoration is being 
made ; but the present builders have little of the 
idealism of Serra and his followers who planned 
and erected the original structures, yet to the 
artist these remnants of former grandeur pre- 
sent great picture-possibilities. A century has 
mellowed their walls and arches until some of 
them now look as if they might have been stand- 
ing a thousand years. San Juan Capistrano, 
between Los Angeles and San Diego, is by far 
the most picturesque of the Missions, and if one’s 
time is limited, will afford all the opportunity 
needed to obtain a satisfying lot of pictures. 
San Gabriel, also very interesting, is easily 
reached from Los Angeles by trolley. 

There are a few points along the coast which 
are particularly worth visiting. Ocean Beach and 
La Jolla, near San Diego, Laguna Beach, 
reached by stage from Capistrano, and Monterey 
Coast are most noted; the latter, to my mind, is 
one of the most beautiful bits of coast-line in the 
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WILD AZALEA IN YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 


world. Considered simply as a bit of rocky 
shore it is unsurpassed in grandeur ; but add to 
this feature the gnarled and wind-twisted cy- 
press-trees, then the neighborhood of old Mon- 
terey casts a spell over the visitor that is simply 
irresistible. 

Probably more people visit California in the 
winter-months than during the summer; but 
this is because of what they escape from in the 
East rather than the attractiveness of the Pacific 
Coast at this season of the year, though those 
attractions are many and alluring. But the 
summer-months offer opportunities for camping, 
particularly in the High Sierra, the delights of 
which can never be known to the winter-visitor. 

Come with me to the Yosemite National Park. 
Here nature has done its noblest bit of handi- 
work. I said something akin to that before, 
but it will bear repeating. Let us put our 
baggage on the stage and foot it in from the rail- 
way at E] Portal. Thisis a splendid preparation 
for the wonders of the Valley proper. Through 
the ever-increasing grandeur we plod along, 
passing at length Cascade Fall at the very open- 
ing of the Valley. The musical roaring as it 
tumbles over its rocky bed greets the ear at 
every turn. Pines that would be thought giants 
in any forest of the East confront one every- 
where. Through the foliage in the distance we 
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get a glimpse of Bridal Veil Fall, and off to the 
left across the valley towers El Capitan. 
Fortunate the visitor who reaches this point 
at nightfall; he has seen enough for one day. 
There are a few things in the world that will 
keep. Sentinel Dome, Yosemite Falls, North 
and South Domes and the Merced River will be 
waiting with all their magnificence and charm 
in the morning, and when he has feasted his 
eyes on these wonders from the floor of the 
Valley, there are the trails that lead to the high 
places. Many persons have asked me how long 
it takes to do the Yosemite. I suppose that 
most tourists who visit the Valley spend one 
night there, going in on the morning stage, 
ascending the Long Trail to Glacier Point, return- 
ing next morning via the Short Trail and coming 
out on the evening-stage to catch the night-train 
at El Portal. Such persons may talk of having 
seen Yosemite; but they know no more of 
Yosemite than if they had remained outside and 
read pretty descriptions in railroad guide-books. 
John Muir knows Yosemite; but John Muir 
has spent years in patient study of the Valley in 
all its moods. A week, better a month, better 
still a whole summer, might be spent with camp- 
outfit, and a few congenial companions in mak- 
ing journeys on foot to the high places all about 
the river and beyond. Then there is the 
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Tuolumne country over 
Vogelsang Pass; the 
Great Meadows; the 
Canyon, and the beau- 
tiful Hetch Hetchy 
Valley. A summer thus 
spent will put more 
wealth into one’s life 
than Wall Street could 
contribute in a lifetime. 

So much for Yose- 
mite; time would fail 
me to tell of the big 
trees, Lake Tahoe, Mt. 
Shasta and the scores 
of less-noted places, not 
least of which is the 
wonderful desert-coun- 
try with its wealth of 
peculiar vegetation and 
wonderful coloring, par- 
ticularly at the sunset- 
hour. At the opposite 
corner of the state stand 
those mighty forests of 
redwood. When a Cali- 
fornian thinks of red- 
wood, he also thinks of 
a bungalow — the Cali- 
fornia type of house, 
which nearly every 
American hopes some- 
time to occupy and 
which is doing as much 
to advertise California 
as her fruits. It is of 
redwood, for the most 
part, that these bunga- 
lows are built, pictur- 
esque as the state in 
which they stand; low, rambling, suggestive of 
Japanese influence and grown over with roses and 
round about with poppies — a haven of rest and 
good cheer in this land of a thousand wonders. 

This is my California. In photographing it 
successfully, many persons imagine that the 
climate contributes to the making of good photo- 
graphs. There are more days in which photo- 
graphs may be made than in many localities, 
but just as good work is made in sections having 
opposite climatic conditions. Amateurs may 
make the mistake of thinking the light in Cali- 
fornia more actinic than it really is. Possibly 
in certain localities in midsummer a little less 
time should be given than in the East. But it 
has been my observation that negatives made by 
tourists are usually undertimed. In fact, I 
strongly recommend a tripod and time-exposures. 


THE MONK 


Copyright, 1913, George R. King 
GEORGE R. KING 


I never make a “snapshot” if possible to avoid 
it. Probably more than any other I make use 
of stop F/32. If working in the open, my time 
averages one second, and if foliage appears in 
the landscape the exposure increases two or 
three times. At least there is more danger of 
under- than overexposure. 

Results depend more upon the man behind 
the camera than the style or cost of the outfit. 
Cameras of every conceivable size and style may 
be seen in the hands of the tourist, but I think 
the postcard is the popular size. However, 
many cameras of the reflecting-type are in evi- 
dence and also the Goerz Anschiitz. Of late, 
one sees some of the miniature-cameras of 
English and German manufacture. 

In my field-work I use a color-screen, particu- 
larly where cloud-effects are desired. A chang- 
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ing-bag is a necessity, if plates are used. On 
one of my trips through the Yosemite National 
Park I developed my plates in a tank with 


great satisfaction. It was necessary also to 
make use of the tank for fixing the plates, and 
I washed them by hanging the carrier in the 
ice-cold water of the river. Drying plates is a 
problem. My method was to drive nails into 
the trees in such a position, about four inches 
apart, that a plate would rest on the nails, with 
the lower corner against the bark of the tree. 

Of late, I have discarded plates for the East- 
man Portrait-Film. I have not yet used the 
latter on any of my Western trips, but I shall 
carry a stock of them the coming summer, and 
anticipate no trouble from their use. It is not 
an easy matter to transport 8 x 10 plates far 
from the railroads. Two dozen plates weigh as 
much as a gross of films. If plates are used for 
field-work, means should be provided to prevent 
breakage. I have found it a good plan to take 
along negative-preservers the exact size of the 
plates, cut open on one side and one end. The 
plates may then be packed in the original box, 
and if ordinary care be exercised, little loss will 
result from breakage. Any large number of 
plates should be carefully packed in the original 
wooden case, and if one is traveling in the 
mountains by pack-train, they should first be 
turned over to an experienced packer. Nothing 
could be more discouraging than to see the pack 
slip from the mule’s back to the trail, which 
often happens to the amateur packer. 

Of one thing I am certain, only the best 
quality of platinum paper is worthy as a printing- 
medium for negatives of good quality, whatever 


the subject, although this is particularly true of 
work made in the soft haze of midsummer in 
California. My advice is to make fewer nega- 
tives, add a little gray-matter to each process 
and spend the money saved on films or plates 
for good platinum paper. The results will be 
much more satisfactory to all concerned. 

It is useless to offer advice about developers. 
There are more developing-agents on the market 
than there ought to be, to say the least, and 
most amateurs will try most of them in time. 
If I were going to Africa or South America on 
a hunting-trip, and wanted to get the best rifle 
for the purpose, I should ask the man who had 
been over the ground for advice. As to the 
matter of developers, I have noticed that the 
veterans of the craft, as a rule, use pyro, and 
it is a good developer. If you use pyro in- 
telligently and long enough to get used to it, 
you will not depart from the safe path for 
strange gods. 

1915 will be a great year in California. 
Thousands will take advantage of the lower 
rates and make the trip. Consider the “ side 
trip,” that to the Fair, and put in all the time 
possible in the Yosemite, among the big trees 
and along the rugged Pacific shore. You will 
never make a journey that will render the future 
richer in pleasant memories. Of all the sports, 
camping in the Sierra Nevadas during the long, 
dry summer-season in California is to my mind 
the most satisfying. Our national parks and 
other reservations contain the most gorgeous 
scenery in the world, and it should be the great- 
est ambition of every true son of Uncle Sam to 
“See America First.” 
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Cold Light 


LOUIS DERR 


of Puoto-Era with reference to the so- 

called “cold light,” as adapted to photo- 
graphy, by M. Dussaud, I beg to say that its 
importance appears to be overestimated. There 
is no such thing as cold light, that is, light 
without heat. What is meant by the term is 
radiation lying wholly within the limits of the 
visible spectrum, and the firefly is the best exam- 
ple of a producer of light of this kind. In all 
artificial illuminants the great bulk of the energy 
is sent out in the form of radiations which do 
not affect the eye and are, therefore, invisible, 
but which manifest themselves by the heat they 
produce. If the temperature of the illuminant 
is raised, a larger proportion of the radiations is 
in the form of visible rays; but this does not 
stop the production of the invisible kind, it 
merely increases the efficiency of the illuminant 
by giving us a greater percentage of useful 
(visible) energy. 

The Dussaud invention, if it be an invention, 
as far as I can judge from printed descriptions, 
seems merely to be a device for momentarily 
raising the temperature of a lamp-filament far 
above its normal working-value, in which case 


|: response to an inquiry from the Editor 


the emission of useful radiations is considerably 
increased. Then the current is cut off, and the 
whole lamp cools down, to begin the process 
over again. If the lamp is allowed to run so 
as to emit a continuous light, it will get hot just 
like any other lamp, and, which is a practical 
matter, will burn out very quickly, equally like 
any other incandescent lamp. There is nothing 
of much value in all this. If you put a 50-volt 
lamp on a 100-volt circuit, you will get a mag- 
nificent light for a short time, but your lamp 
will have a very short life; and if you use sev- 
eral of these lamps successively, you simply get 
the benefit of three lives instead of one. The 
electricians knew this long ago. The new 
tungsten lamps are cooler to the touch than the 
old carbon-filament lamps, although the fila- 
ments themselves are hotter, the paradox being 
explained by the fact that the carbon-lamps 
disperse a much larger proportion of their radia- 
tions in the form of invisible waves than the 
tungsten ones do, and it is the invisible radia- 
tion which is responsible for nearly all of the 
heat. I do not think that the Dussaud inven- 
tion is regarded very seriously. I see no pros- 
pect of its replacing flashlights. 
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ICA ATOM PICTURES 


JOHN GORDON, JR. 


The Choice and Use of a Miniature Camera 
Part II 


Cc. H. CLAUDY 


INIATURE plate-cameras sent for ex- 
M amination and comparison in this story 
are to be understood as so designated 
because normally provided with separate plate- 
holders. Nothing in the construction of any of 
them, however, prohibits the use of magazine- 
holders or of film-pack adapters, the latter con- 
verting the tiny instruments into film-cameras, 
and making the net result even smaller than 
those instruments already described which are 
regularly fitted for roll-film. 
The six instruments to be dis- 
cussed are, in alphabetical order : 


1. The Atom No. 51. 

2. The Baby Sibyl. 

3. The Duchess. 

4. The Ernemann Heag 
No. XV. 

5. The Polygon. 

6. The Tenax. 


The Atom camera, made by 
Aktiengesellschaft, of Dresden, 
and sold by the International 
Photo-Sales Corporation, New 
York, truly deserves its name — 
not only that in itself it is 
smaller than most other instru- 
ments which make negatives 1% 

x 21% inches, but that it carries 
the complete equipment of a large 
camera in so tiny a space. The 
outside dimensions are 114 x 25% 


bulk is a mechanism as interesting as it is simple. 
The mechanical art which has packed the box 
to the last limit of space with shutter, finder, 
lever, focusing-device, and which springs each 
part to its proper position as the camera is 
opened, is most fascinating. The matter is the 
more worthy of note in that all the mechanism 
appears to be not only well made but strong, 
and the front is as rigid when the camera is 
extended as if held on four extensible arms. 
The folding mechanism is of the “ grasshopper ” 


x 33 inches, and in this small A DIFFICULT CLIMB (ICA ATOM ENLARGEMENT) J. GORDON, JR. 
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WEEK-END JOYS 

MAX MEYER 

FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, SNOWBOUND 
Cc. W. GRAHAM 
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type, and quite 
indescribable in 
the ease with 
which it sue- 
ceeds in stowing 
away a Com- 
pound shutter 
and a Zeiss- 
Tessar F/6.3 
lens of 314-inch 
focus. 

Focusing is 
accomplished by 
a lever-motion 
working in the 
vertical plane 
with a pointer 
against a small 
scale. The 
finder and lever 
are directly be- 
neath the lens, 
so that one look- 
ing at them sees 
also the scale at 
the same glance. 
ground-glass 
in a sliding- 
panel back, provided with focusing-hood, two 
tripod-sockets, and three metal plate-holders for 
single plates in partitioned pocket-case, make up 
the outfit, the total weight of which, with three 
plates, is not quite 19 ounces. 

Of the Baby Sibyl, made by Newman and 
Guardia, of London, and sold by Allison and 
Hadaway, of New York, all that was said of the 
Baby Sibyl for films can be said here, so far as 
its good points are concerned. In addition, in 
this model, which makes negatives 154 x 214 
inches, the finder is made of the oblong reduc- 
ing-lens type with a peep-hole sight on the 
camera-body. Furthermore, it is made to fold 
automatically, as the camera is folded up, so 
that there is no danger of careless closing injur- 
ing the projecting parts. The folding-mecha- 
nism is applied to both peep-sight and finder 
proper, is simple, practical and efficient, as well 
as certain. An aluminum ground-glass holder 
slips out to enable the plate-holders to be slipped 
into position. 

The camera comes in a handsome leather 
case, provided with six plate-holders of black 
metal, consecutively numbered. They hold, of 
course, but a single plate each. The camera 
alone weighs 9 ounces, the six holders and 
plates weigh 8 ounces, and the case tips the bal- 
ance at 5 ounces, a total of 22 ounces for the 
outfit. It is certainly beautifully made and 
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finished. Like its sister for films, the plate 
Baby Sibyl has a winker shutter, a Zeiss-Tessar 
lens, F/4.5, of 3-inch focus and friction-held 
rising- and sliding-front. But the plain lens- 
finder does not lend itself to the adjustable- 
finder construction, which is a feature of the 
film-model. 

The Duchess, made for and sold by G. Gen- 
nert, of New York, is a focal-plane camera, and 
one with some very interesting features. It 
makes negatives 154 x 214 inches in size, but it 
has all the adjustments and capacities of a large 
focal-plane instrument. Like the Vest-Pocket 
Kodak, this instrument has a front extended on 
lazy-tongs, although here but a single pair 
rigidly supports the front and lens. Unlike the 
Kodak, this extension-arm is supplied with a 
focusing-device. Turning a milled wheel on the 
body of the camera extends or retracts the front 
by means of a rack and pinion movement placed 
vertically in the camera and working through 
the extension-arms. The lens, a Zeiss-Tessar of 
F/4.5 opening and 3-inch focus, is provided 
with a levered diaphragm-adjustment. A re- 
versible and collapsible finder completes the 
front-board equipment. 

The shutter, which is of the safety type, is 
extremely smooth-working. It is provided with 
five adjustments by means of a milled knob, 
giving slits from full size to one-eighth of an 
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inch. It has two spring-speeds, use of which is 
controlled by a lever, yielding a total of ten 
shutter-speeds, ranging from 14 second to Ya500 
second. The very slow speeds are unusually 
smooth-working, accurate and positive, and give 
the little instrument great range and capacity 
as a hand-instrument. Means to adjust the 
shutter for time-exposures, as well as a tripod- 
socket, are provided. A ground-glass back, 
with tiny, folding extension-hood, suggests pic- 
torial composition ; pictorial-workers do not use 
focal-plane instruments, as a general rule, and 
record-workers in the speed-field have little use 
for ground-glasses and hoods, unless they be 
in reflecting-cameras. 

Plate-holders come three in a folding pocket- 
book — probably the user of the Duchess will 
equip himself with several and thus distribute 
the slight weight about his person. The camera 
weighs 18 ounces alone, and the three holders, 
plates and case not quite 6—again a total of 
22 ounces. It is somewhat confusing to give 
dimensions of this instrument, on account of the 
projecting shutter-winder on one end and the 
projection of the diaphragm-lever on the front. 
But for them the instrument would fit tightly 
in a box 214 x 314 x 4/4 interior dimensions. 

The Ernemann Heag No. XV, made by 
Heinrich Ernemann Aktiengesellschaft, of Dres- 
den, and sold by Hoffman & Bader, of New 


York, is a plate-in- 
strument making 
pictures 134 x 
inches. It is of 
the “ grasshopper ” 
or erecting-type, of 
which something 
has already been 
said. A _ single 
motion opens the 
camera, pulls out 
the front, locks it 
firmly ready for 
picture-making at 
infinity, at the 
same time unfold- 
ing and presenting 
the collapsible 
finder. The little 
instrument, which 
weighs but a trifle 
more than 10 
ounces, is ex- 
tremely compact, 
measuring 114 x 
21% x 3% inches. 
It is fitted with a 
Zeiss-Tessar work- 
ing at F/6.3, of 31-inch focus, provided with a 
three-blade shutter of German manufacture, with 
an unusually smooth-working and effective re- 
tarding-device for the slower exposures. It is of 
the setting or non-automatic type. Focusing is 
accomplished by a lever working at the right of 
the camera, which by a cam-movement slides 
the entire skeleton-bed on guides, thus providing 
a very smooth and rigid movement of value for 
accurate focusing. 

The back of the camera is fitted with a 
ground-glass and light-hood, which must be re- 
moved before inserting the metal plate-holders, 
three of which come with the camera. The 
shutter is operated either by thumb- or an 
antinous-release ingeniously attachable to the 
base of the camera and hooking over the finger- 
release. The instrument is well made and 
finished, leather-covered, heavily nickeled and 
provided with two tripod-sockets for vertical or 
horizontal compositions. 

The Polygon camera is manufactured by 
A. Heh. Rietzschel, of Munich, and is sold by 
Max Meyer, of New York. It is a plate-instru- 
ment to which a film-pack adapter can be fitted, 
and is a somewhat large instrument made small 
rather than a small instrument per se, since it 
has a long draw for using the rear combination 
of the F/4.5 Linear anastigmat with which it 
is fitted, thus giving the owner the opportunity 
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to choose between a lens of 214- or 44-inch 
focus at will. 

The instrument makes negatives 17, x 214 
inches. It is equipped with a Compound 
shutter, has a rising front working with 
a thumb-screw, a thumb-screw focusing-de- 
vice with the familiar sliding bed, a lever- 
locked, sliding front, solid, non-folding, re- 
versible finder, two tripod-sockets, and is 
leather-covered. The method of retaining 
plate-holders and ground-glass back is different 
from most cameras. Instead of sliding in 
place, as is usual, the top sliding guide hinges 
back slightly by means of a small lever. The 
plate-holder or ground-glass back is laid in 
place and the small lever released. A spring 
comes into play and the edge clamps either 
ground-glass back or plate-holder rigidly in 
place. The ground-glass holder has a glass as 
readily removable as a plate from a holder and 
a small focusing-hood. Six plate-holders in two 
pocket-book cases and one film-pack adapter 
with the camera form a complete case full. 
The camera weighs, complete, 1414 ounces — in 
the case with six holders and film-pack adapter, 
the whole tips the scales at 2 pounds. The 
camera is in exterior dimensions but 154 x 254 x 
314, although it possesses a draw of 7 inches. 

A unique little telephoto lens is supplied in 
an extra case, to be fitted behind the regular 
lens, which, with its shutter, is upon a spring- 
actuated metal front-board. A so-called pocket- 
tripod also comes, that the instrument may be 
supported on _ fence-posts, tree-stumps, ete. 
A very small and neat darkroom-lamp and a 
well-made plate-tank are also supplied expressly 
for use with the Polygon instruments. 

The Tenax, made by C. P. Goerz, Berlin, and 
sold by the C. P. Goerz American Optical Com- 
pany, of New 
York, is an in- 
strument of the 


extensible - arm 
= 


type, making negatives 15g x 214. Four straight 
arms, without joints, and provided with turned 
ends working in slides, support the front. The 
arms are spring-actuated, so that pressure on a 
button opens the camera, which is then ready 
for use. Focusing is effected by means of a 
graduated milled head, reading to yards, on the 
box-body, which moves that member away from 
or towards the lens, no reliance being placed 
upon flexures of the movable arms to accom- 
plish minute motion with accuracy. 

The shutter, concealed in the extensible front, 
is of the three-bladed type, having to be set for 
each fractional-second exposure, but not for 
time or “bulb” work. Two dials, flush with 
the surface of the front, give diaphragm-adjust- 
ment and speed-readings from one whole second 
to Y%459 second. A reducing lens-finder is re- 
cessed into the front, folding flat out of the 
way, so arranged that it cannot be injured or 
bent if the instrument is shut up carelessly. 

The camera comes regularly supplied with a 
Goerz Dagor lens, working at F/6.8 of 3-inch 
focus. It is provided with the usual sliding 
ground-glass back, which in its turn is supplied 
with a very neat folding focusing-hood, spring- 
actuated, which flies open at a touch and is 
locked with a thin steel strut. The camera is 
supplied with a carrying-case of black chamois 
made like a lady’s pocket-book, and a second 
filled with six plate-holders completes the outfit. 
These plate-holders are single, but of the book- 
type, the backs, which are lined with black 
cloth, opening to admit the plate. The total 
weight of camera, plate-holders, two cases and 
six plates is 28 ounces, of which the camera 
alone accounts for 14. Its dimensions are 
14,x3x3% inches over all. Its deeply- 
recessed lens, rigidity, small size and fine work- 
manship have all 
combined to make 
it very popular. 
(To be continued) 
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TIME FOR THE LANDING-NET 


WILLIAM E. CLOGSTON 


My First Trip to Aroostook 


WILLIAM E. CLOGSTON 


HEN a man gets up twice in one 
week at three o’clock in the morning, 
walks two miles to the office to lock 


the safe, only to find everything as it should be ; 
complains every morning about his coffee; 
comes home every night with a throbbing head- 
ache, and finds everything just the opposite of 
what he desires, it is time to go fishing. How 
do I know? I will tell you. When my long- 
suffering wife finally insisted that I consult the 
family physician, who is a man learned in the 
ways of the world, as well as in the ways of 
medicine, he asked many questions, some of 
which I thought rather impertinent ; he thumped 
my chest and my back, looked at my tongue, felt 
of my pulse, and then, settling back comfortably 
in his chair, he asked: “ What was the best 
time you ever had in all your life?” 

I thought a moment and then answered un- 
blushingly: “ My last day of school; I played 
truant and went fishing.” 

“That’s the answer,” he said laughing. 
“You don’t need drugs, you need a vacation ; 
need to play truant from your business and go 
fishing. Start along as soon as you can, and 
when you come back, call in and we’ll swap 
fish-stories.” 

I found myself on the sidewalk, feeling some- 
what dazed and perhaps a little buncoed, having 
paid the usual examination fee, when whom 
should I meet but Browning, an acquaintance 


at the Camera Club. Now Browning was not 
only an amateur photographer of considerable 
skill, but he had a reputation second to none as 
a fisherman, so I quickly seized hold of the lapel 
of his coat and gave proof of my craziness by 
inquiring: “Is there any good place around 
here to go fishing?” 

“Sure!” said he. ‘“ Boston harbor is full of 
fish ; what’s the matter ¢” 

That “ What’s the matter?” was all the en- 
couragement I needed, and I told my troubles 
from beginning to end like a prattling child. 
To my joy Browning said he was going up into 
the Aroostook country on the morrow, and in 
ten minutes I had arranged to accompany him. 

In my excitement I hastened to a sporting- 
goods store and made known to a salesman that 
I was about to go fishing. That was enough. 
Suffice it to say that he sold me everything I 
did not need, but very little that I did need. 
And then, in accordance with the sales-policy 
of the store, he passed me on to a young man 
in the photographic department, after suggest- 
ing the fact that there was a special sale of 
slightly shop-worn instruments that day. This 
salesman was little less enterprising than the 
first. but as I already had a Model Four Ica 
Film-camera, I was resolute and bought only 
six rolls each of Vulean and Ansco film; the 
former because I knew its merits from expe- 
rience, and the latter to try, having heard of its 
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splendid qualities. The idea of a roll-film 
camera for fishing, hunting and all camp-out- 
ings has always appealed to me because it is so 
compact and convenient at a time when space is 
at a premium and all possible weight must be 
eliminated. Then, too, there are the daylight- 
loading and development advantages which 
ought not to be overlooked, for they render it 
an easy matter to make sure of satisfactory 
negatives before leaving any locality. [y this 
I mean that development “on the spot,” so to 
speak, gives an opportunity to try again for 
better results with the first failures as a guide. 
Upon returning home I was just in the midst 
of explaining the mysteries of the varied assort- 
ment to my admiring wife when Brownie 
called. It was well that he came when he did, 
for I was getting tongue-tied and red in the 
face trying to think up names for about five 
dozen trout-flies that I had never seen before 
in my life. Brownie did not say much — that 
is, very much! He looked at a mammoth steel 
rod I had purchased and remarked dryly that 
it would be “just the thing for salmon,” only 
there were no salmon where we were going. 
His comment about my four and one-half ounce 
fly-rod was that it seemed to be “a peach,” but 
trout were not rising to flies so early up there. 
In this way he went over my entire outfit, item 
by item, and then told me to buy a seven-foot 
rod, two hundred yards of good oiled-silk line 
and two small spinners. One of my reels he 
said would do; also that he had a good big 
landing-net which would answer for both, so I 
need not bother about the small ones in my 
collection. Meanwhile my wife never once 
said, “I told you so.” Surely she is a “ brick.” 
The Aroostook country, upon which all my 
thoughts and hopes were now centered, is the 
northernmost county of the state of Maine, 
and noted for its wild scenery, lakes and 
streams, for its game and fish. Studying the 
map of the “ New England Vacation Resorts,” 
a booklet issued by the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, I found that my stamping-ground was the 
Grand Lake region situated in the extreme 
eastern part of Maine, near the province of 
New Brunswick, and that it could be reached 
from Boston, via Portland, Bangor and Matta- 
wamkeag, all rail; or from Boston or Portland 
to Bangor by boat, thence by train to Matta- 
wamkeag, thence by stage to Grand Lake — one 
of a chain of six lakes, where the newcomer 
will be met by a guide usually engaged in ad- 
vance. The Maine Central Railroad issues 
every year a reliable directory of guides, a copy 
of which can be had free on application. Suit- 
ably equipped and in a happy frame of mind, 


I left Boston at 6.30 the following evening. 
Awakened at 6 a.m. by the Pullman porter, 
two mornings later, we soon found ourselves 
once more on a station platform up in the wilds 
of Maine. I scarcely had time to look about 
me, when Brownie drowned the noise of the 
departing train with a “Hello, Jim!” and I 
found myself looking up into the smiling face 
of a man six feet four in his moccasins. 

Upon being introduced, I was mentally com- 
paring him to a stuffed string. He, however, 
did his thinking aloud, for he at once dubbed 
me * Baldy,” with an apologetic: “I didn’t 
just get your name.” And strange to say, I 
didn’t mind it, for the very air seemed to breed 
a spirit of familiarity, and as we hastily 
tumbled bag and baggage behind Jim’s span to 
be whisked over to the “Tavern” for break- 
fast, a feeling of buoyancy and carefree boyish- 
ness crept over me that I had not felt before in 
years. 

A homely but substantial meal was provided 
for us, presided over by a boniface who told us 
almost in the same breath that his ancestors 
came from France and that we were sure to 
make a record catch up at Jim’s. 

Soon we were off on the last lap of our journey, 
an eighteen-mile drive straight into the wilder- 
ness, where even the screech of a locomotive 
could not reach us, and the hum of electric cars 
and rattle of pavements will be unknown for 
years to come. A drive through such country 
in June, the best month of the year in New 
England, is always a treat to a tired city man, 
be he fortunate enough to get it, and this was 
no exception. It seemed as though I could ride 
on indefinitely, absorbed in the wonders of 
nature as they were spread out before me and 
also in the marvelous skill with which Jim 
handled his horses. A deer burst through the 
bushes, crossed the road in front of us and dis- 
appeared before I could even reach for my 
camera. Brownie emitted a suppressed “ Ah!” 
Jim a chuckle, while I said not a word, but the 
expression of my face made them both laugh 
heartily. A short ride further and, almost to 
my regret, we were at Jim’s door — his “ hotel,” 
he liked to call it. 

“ Now hustle, fellers ; get into your clothes 
and we’ll have trout for dinner. The canoe’s 
ready and I’m waiting,” was his cheery remark 
as he deposited our bags in the room he had 
set aside for us. We needed no second invita- 
tion. 

The stream that runs near Jim’s place, like 
many others, is made up of a series of what are 
called “ dead-waters.” The lumber kings, who 
own practically all of a great many townships 
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in this region, build dams on some of the smaller 
ponds or dead-waters to facilitate the floating of 
logs down to the larger rivers and so on to the 
mills. 

As we settled ourselves in the canoe and 
started out into the slugglish stream between 
two great rows of forest, it seemed hard to 
believe that the sound of the lumberman’s ax 
had ever been heard there; and, in fact, it had 
not for several years. My first trout was slow 
to appear, but Jim’s promise was kept, for 
Brownie captured three speckled beauties. And 
with not even a nibble to my credit I was 
happy — happy just to feel that I was free. 
And because I showed no resentment at an 
unkind fate, I know I won Jim’s heart. 

After dinner he took me aside and showed 
me a small trolling-spoon exactly like the one I 
was using except that the gang of three hooks 
with its accompanying feathers had been re- 
moved and a good-sized snell trout-hook sub- 
stituted. 

“ Try that, an’ bait it with worms,” said Jim. 
“Tt may not be ’cording to Izaak Walton, you 
fellers talk about, but us way-backers catch fish 
that way.” 

I tried it, and that night I had the laugh on 
Brownie. 

Later, as we sat around the “ Bear’s Den” — 
Jim’s office — and discussed the day’s fun and 
the trip for the morrow, I had the satisfaction 
to watch Jim rig his spoon according to the 
formula of the “ way-backs.” It is a simple 
little trick that any guide will show you, and 
well worth knowing. 

This was but the first of several evenings 
spent before a cozy open fire which was by no 
means uncomfortable in this northern forest 
early in June. And let me assure you that 
these evenings were not the least of the joys of 
the trip. Each man tried to outsmoke his neigh- 
bor, and each man tried to — but why get per- 
sonal? Perhaps the sportsman who, long before 
our visit, nicknamed Jim’s office had his reasons ; 
but, casting aside all insinuations, the planning 
and anticipation of a trip, even though it be but 
for the morrow, is easily a third of the joy of 
the trip itself. Each day is different and a 
joyous occasion, even though you cover the same 
ground and indulge in the same recreations. In 
this land of health and sport, however, one 
covers the same ground twice only from choice, 
for there are always new streams to fish and 
new woods to explore. 

Meanwhile my camera was a never-ending 
source of enjoyment to us. It went with us 
everywhere, slung over my shoulder by a strap 
when walking, and always within reach in the 


HOLDING A POINT HOWARD 8S. ADAMS 


canoe. Many exciting and amusing scenes it 
pictured, some of them of no general interest or 
great beauty, but I prize them as reminders 
of my best vacation. Sometimes the exciting 
moments came in quick succession, but with a 
roll-film camera I was always ready for them 
and my Compound shutter, working at 4450 
second, I found plenty rapid enough to stop all 
motion even in close work. My lens,an F/6.5 
Cooke, proved itself to have exceptional light- 
efficiency, and most of my negatives were fully 
timed, even under adverse conditions. Most of 
the subjects were made in the open, either from 
a canoe on the water or in the clearing about 
the camp, and, thanks to the clear atmosphere 
and bright light of June, I was able, with lens at 
full opening, to obtain fair timing even under 
the trees. So good was the tonic effect of the 
trip, that I soon was able to give 49 second 
exposure without a tripod, and that is “ going 
some ” for a nervous man. 
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The most bothersome thing was to ensure 
sharp focus, for distances are deceiving on the 
water. However, I had taken my transfer-box 
and tank along and every night developed the 
exposures of the day, thereby profiting con- 
stantly by mistakes. That I found both the 
Vulcan and Ansco films eminently satisfactory 
is shown by my results, which appeal to me as 
being at least fair. They were developed with 
Tabloid Rytol, and to appreciate the real worth 
of developers in tablet form for the tank, one 
must use them in camp where conveniences are 
at a premium. 

But to return to the matter of focus, I tried 
the first day to approximate distances accu- 
rately and set the scale accordingly ; but made 
several errors and lost pictures thereby, as I 
found that night upon developing them. Then 
the word hyperfocal came into my mind and 
I read up on the subject in my little red diary. 
As my lens was of 6% inches focus, virtually 
s 7 inches, I found that the hyperfocals were 50, 
i 36, 25 and 18 feet respectively for F/8, F/11, 

F/16 and F/82, and that with the scale set to 
the hyperfocal distance for the diaphragm in 
use the greatest possible depth of definition 
would be obtained from half the hyperfocal dis- 
a tance to infinity with the most critical definition 
a at the hyperfocal distance. Working on this 
basis next day, every picture proved to be in 
good focus. This I found a great help in 
i photographing one canoe from another. When 
photographing from one end of the same canoe 
to the other end there was no difficulty, for I 
; knew the entire length and had measured the 
: distance between the seats. If others find it 
less easy to approximate distances on water than 
land, these suggestions may prove of value. 

I have always been glad since that initial 
trip — for we have made several trips since — 
that I had a fellow like Brownie with me. It 
was he who taught me that fishing consists not 
in the outfit but in the use of it; it was he, also, 
who taught me that the true sport of fishing 


lies not in striving to catch as many fish as 
possible, but in taking in a sportsmanlike man- 
ner what are needed and can be used, always re- 
membering that there are other days to come. 

With Brownie to direct, the most pessimistic 
fellow that ever left his fireside could suffer no 
monotony. We spent half a day watching two 
hedgehogs and a weasel in an old deserted 
camp; a whole day exploring a stream that we 
had reached after a six-mile “ hike ” through the 
woods without even wetting our lines, but we 
enjoyed every moment. We went back to that 
stream and fished on the day before we left 
Jim’s place and made a record, too. It 
happened like this. I was in the bow of the 
canoe, Brownie in the middle, and Jim in the 
stern with the paddle when I “got a strike” 
and shouted to Jim to get his net ready. As I 
started to reel in my little fish, Brownie sang 
out “Gee! I’ve got a snag. No, I’ve got a 
whale! Hurry up, you fellows, and clear the 
deck !” 

There was no need to hurry, though excite- 
ment must usually have expression. It was 
fully fifteen minutes before the trout was within 
reach of Jim’s net. My heart was in my mouth 
during most of its journey, and when it was 
hung up on Jim’s scales it weighed 414 pounds — 
the biggest fish of the trip “that didn’t get 
away.” 

And so the days slipped by; not every day 
was a fishing-day, not every day was a record- 
catch ; but every day furnished enjoyment good 
and wholesome so that it was with a heavy heart 
that Brownie and I counted these days and 
found that the doctor’s prescription had been 
used up. 

All this was three years ago, but every spring 
finds me lingering over my morning coffee with 
a far-away look in my eyes until “the Mrs.” 
notices it and suggests that I need a change. 
Not long afterward Brownie and I can always 
be found shaking hands with Jim down in the 
Maine woods and refilling the prescription. 


hi A CANOE FOR FISHING, A MOTOR-BOAT FOR RAPID TRANSIT WILLIAM E. CLOGSTON 
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The Road to Yesterday 


WILLIAM LUDLUM, Jr. 


Where leads ‘* The Road to Yesterday ** ? 
Across the field of fancy spread 

Fair visions of the past, array, 
And marshall by with fairy tread. 


Roam once again the emerald fields; 
Breathe deep the magic atmosphere; 

Renew the joy that freedom yields, 
Forget the passing of the year. 


Be young again, and fancy free 
To conjure up each happy day. 

Come, bid your present longings flee 
While memory’s children laugh and play. 


Forbid the tear that glistens there; 
Heed not some shattered present joy; 
Look back across the vista fair 
When you were but a little boy. 


Where leads ‘‘ The Road to Yesterday *’ ? 


Your pallet hold, your brushes grasp, 
And paint the picture of today 
With colors borrowed from the past. 


The rosy hues of youthful dreams 
Will tinge the somber-colored Now, 
*Till happy recollection seems 
To lave the pain of throbbing brow. 


Where leads ‘* The Road to Yesterday *’ ? 


In Memory’s shrine it holds a part 
To heal the sorrows of today, 
And still the pain of breaking heart. 


Your prayer should every evening speed, 
‘*O! gracious God! Let memory play, 
And linger in the path that leads 
Along ‘ The Road to Yesterday.’ *’ 
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EDITORIAL 


Nature-Photography for Everybody 
ANDSCAPE-PHOTOGRAPHY, pure and 


simple, has charms all its own. It affords 
great opportunities for pictorial work where 
the camerist may realize his highest ideals. 
On the other hand, nature-photography is more 
diverting, exhilarating and varied, and often 
enables the camerist to exercise his artistic 
skill. Therefore, the camerist who is eager to 
penetrate the mysteries of the woods and fields 
should lose no time to learn how much of per- 
petual interest nature has in store for him, and 
then go forth with a watchful, discerning eye 
and a suitable photographic equipment. 

No better preparation for this delightful, di- 
versified activity can be recommended than the 
perusal of “ Photography for The Sportsman- 
Naturalist,” which exhaustive volume we have 
had the pleasure to review in April PHoro-Era. 
Mr. Browsell, the author, ascribes his love of 
natural history to the camera. He exhorts the 
huntsman to abandon the rifle and the trap in 
favor of the photographer’s equipment; to pre- 
serve rather than to exterminate ; to protect and 
not destroy. The camera, used thus, arouses 
man’s nobler instincts and faculties — observa- 
tion and patience, courage and sympathy. 
There are unlimited opportunities to contribute 
to the world’s knowledge of ornithology, ento- 
mology, botany, mycology and other branches of 
nature-science ; but they are secondary to the 
actual pleasure of uncovering nature’s mysteries, 
the sympathetic understanding of haunts and 
habitats, the search of the material, the prepara- 
tion and approaches, and the making of the 
records. 

Albums filled with the results of efforts such 
as these are just as interesting, instructive 
and gratifying as the finest product of the 
taxidermist’s skill. The time to begin active 
interest in nature-photography has arrived; 
awakening nature gives the sign. 


The Tariff on Imported Cameras 


in various quarters regarding the actual 
duty on cameras of foreign manufacture, it was 
stated editorially in April Puoro-Era that it 
was twenty-five per cent. This rate appears to 
have been derived from paragraph 386 in the 


(77. to the lack of definite information 


new tariff, according to which an article of 
foreign manufacture, composed of two or more 
materials paying different rates of duty, would 
be assessed at the highest of such rates. From 
this it would appear that as in a complete cam- 
era —of the folding- or the box-type — the 
camera proper paid fifteen and the lens twenty- 
five per cent, the entire equipment exacted a 
duty of twenty-five per cent. Nevertheless, 
foreign cameras have been imported by New 
York dealers and brought in by travelers re- 
turning from Europe, in some instances, at 
fifteen and in others at twenty-five per cent ad 
valorem, according to the interpretation of the 
new tariff. 

In view of the apparent diversity of opinion 
on the subject, we obtained a definite decision 
from the Treasury Department, United States 
Customs Service, according to which cameras 
(including the lens belonging to and attached 
to the camera) are dutiable at fifteen per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 380 of the present 
tariff. The provision for photographic lenses 
covers lenses imported separately and not ad- 
justed to cameras. 


The Latest Fad in Advertising 


HEN a fashionable milliner engages the 

services of a handsome and popular ac- 
tress to demonstrate a new hat or a new corset, 
and creates a sensation — equivalent to highly 
effective publicity —one wonders what the 
photographie dealer is doing. To tell the truth, 
he is very quiet, and complaining of dull times. 
Of course, he does not advertise. If he were 
really alive, be would hire a well-known profes- 
sional beauty and give public sittings by flash- 
light in the interest of a high-class pocket-camera. 
Properly advertised and tactfully managed, 
such sittings should fill the dealer’s store to 
overflowing. Or has any one heard of a choice 
concert or other delectable entertainment given 
at some fashionable portrait-studio during the 
past winter’ Just think, what glorious oppor- 
tunities for refined and successful publicity have 
been neglected! Of course, a policy of caution 
suggested by the old saying, “ Fools rush in,” is 
a good one to adopt. It is not prudent to at- 
tempt any advertising-exploit, even an engraved 
invitation or a printed folder, unless it can be 
done in a highly creditable manner. 
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PHOTO-ERA 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Advanced Photographers 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Monthly Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro- 
Era. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have a 
solid silver cup, of original and artistic design, suitably 
engraved. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any camerist 
desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

8. A package of prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of 
the competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate 
or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. 
sure to state on the back cf every print exactly 
for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-ErA, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention in 
the twelve successive competitions of every year consti- 
tute a circulating collection which will be sent for public 
exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educational 
institutions throughout the country. The only charge is 
prepayment of expressage to the next destination on the 
route-list. This collection is every year of rare beauty 
and exceptional educational value. Persons interested 


to have one of these PHoro-Era prize-collections shown 
in their home-city will please communicate with the 
Editor of PHoro-Era. 


Awards — Still-Life 
Closed Feb. 28, 1914 


First Prize: Fannie T. Cassidy. 

Second Prize: Wm. Ludlum, Jr. 

Third Prize: John W. Gillies. 

Honorable Mention: F. E. Bronson, J. H. Field, Mrs. 
C. B. Fletcher, Franklin I. Jordan, Alexander Murray, 
J. W. Schuler. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: Harry Beeler, Percy I. Booth, 
A. D. Brittingham, Nick Bruehl, L. F. Carna, S. H. 
Gottscho, J. Upton Gribben, Wm. Haedrich, Jr., Ber- 
tran F. Hawley, F. W. Hill, Suisai Itow, Emil G. Jo- 
seph, Peter J. Kluesing, Oscar C. Kuehn, W. Kyle, C. 
A. Peterson, Joseph V. Phelan, Chas. S. Roulo, P. G. 
Russell, A. S. Workman. 


Subjects for Competition 


Closes April 30. 

“ Growing Flowers.” Closes May 31. 
“Telephoto-Work.” Closes June 30. 
“Landscapes.” Closes July 31. 

“ Outdoor-Portraits.”” Closes August 31. 
“Waterscapes.” Closes September 30. 

“ Indoor-Portraits.” Closes October 31. 

“ Decorative Applications.” Closes November 30. 
“My Home.” Closes December 31. 

“ Winter-Scenes.” Closes January 31. 
“General.” Closes February 28. 

“ Flashlights.” Closes March 31. 
“Interiors with Figures.’’ Closes April 30. 
“Street-Scenes.”” Closes May 31. 


“ Flashlights.” 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 
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Telephoto-Work — Photo-Era Competition 


Closes June 30 


Ir is commonly supposed that only the advanced 
worker can be expected to show much in the way of 
successful telephotographic work, but with the advance- 
ment made in present-day apparatus any one with an 
ability to follow directions and an “ infinite capacity for 
taking pains” should be able to show creditable 
results. 

It is not a method to be used indiscriminately, or 
where other means will give satisfaction, but it is in- 
valuable in obtaining a certain class of pictures other- 
wise inexcessible. How many times one sees an 
attractive view which, although pleasing to the eye, is 
so dwarfed by distance that a photograph shows almost 
nothing of its beauty. On a nearer approach the best 
viewpoint is lost, perspective exaggerated, and nothing 
worth while can be obtained. 

In order to get a satisfactory picture from the dis- 
tance, a large and expensive lens would be required and 
a camera of unwieldy bellows-extension. It is in such 
cases that the telephoto-lens helps one out of the diffi- 
culty. Perhaps a view is to be taken of some hotel or 
cottage built upon the shore of a lake. The best view 
is the water-front, but there is not space between the 
building and the water to give the needed perspective, 
and to work from a boat is most precarious. The only 
alternative is to take the view from across the lake. 
Here the view of the buildings is ideal, but with the 
ordinary equipment the resulting picture would show a 
vast expanse of sky and water with the tiny group of 
buildings hardly noticeable. 

Of course, there is the method of making an enlarge- 
ment from the small image, but as great a degree of 
enlargement as this would require for a picture of satis- 
factory size would show great granularity and loss of 
detail. 

With the same camera and lens aided by the tele- 
photo-attachment a picture can be obtained from the 
same viewpoint that will show the buildings as promi- 
nently as one pleases. This telephoto-attachment con- 
sists of a long lens-tube in the rear of which is a 
negative or magnifying-lens. Into the front of this 
tube is to be screwed the ordinary positive-lens and 
shutter with which any view-camera is equipped. The 
effect of this negative-lens is greatly to increase the 
focal length of the original lens, so narrowing the angle 
of view and greatly increasing the size of the image. 
The tube is usually so constructed that the distance 
between the two lenses can be varied to govern the size 
of the image obtained. On account of the long lens- 
tube and the likelihood of reflections it is wise to use 
a rather long and close lens-hood to cut out any side- 
lights from the lens. 

The matter of focus is an important one and requires 
more than ordinary attention. The focusing-cloth 
should be held tightly to exclude all light and some 
point where detail is most easily observed should be 
focused as sharply as possible. The rigidity of the 
tripod and camera are also important, for when so 
narrow an angle is included, the least variation in the 
camera will make a big difference in the image, and the 
weight of the extra lens and tube makes it very sus- 
ceptible to any jar or vibration. 

When far-distant views, such as mountains, are to be 
greatly magnified, the effect of the intervening atmos- 
phere must be taken into account, as it flattens the 
resulting negative very greatly, and a time of day should 
be chosen when the light and shade are at their strongest. 
Sometimes heat-waves will cause a wavering of the 


image which makes an exposure impossible. This will 
be readily detected in focusing and another time must 
be chosen, preferably late in the day. 

It should be borne in mind that the increased focal 
length means also lengthened exposure, but the effect 
of the atmosphere in shortening exposure increases with 
distance and a table of relative exposures may be helpful. 

When the distance from the nearest object is: 


10 to 40feet give normal exposure 

40 to 125 ,, divide ,, by 2 
125 to 400 ,, ” ” ” » 4 
400 to 1300 ” ” ” ” ” 8 
mile and beyond ,, » = 


For very distant work it is best to use isochromatic 
plates and a color-screen. 

As the tendency is toward flatness, it is wise to use a 
strong-working developer, such as hydroquinone with 
plenty of bromide to give plenty of time for the de- 
veloper to obtain all possible contrast. 

The possibilities of this process are numberless once 
its technicalities are mastered. What a wealth of other- 
wise inaccessible detail can be searched out in the carvy- 
ings of old cathedrals or in Nature’s carvings, such 
as the “ Old Man of the Mountains,” whose very identity 
is lost on close inspection. 

In a modified degree telephotography has now been 
adapted to the use of the man with the hand-camera. 
In the American Annual for 1914, Mr. Gordon Belmont 
describes his success with a 17-inch F/5.4 telecentric 
lens used on a 5 x 7 focal plane, reflecting hand-camera. 

This equipment must be decidedly heavy to hold and 
operate, but it puts in the hands of the press-photo- 
grapher an ideal instrument for his work. With it, 
sharply-defined, instantaneous pictures can be made of 
three times the size obtainable with the ordinary type 
of lens. 

In Puoro-Era for December, 1908, Mr. John W. 
Turner describes the Miograph telephoto-camera per- 
fected by Mr. Hollister, and of a similar construction to 
the foregoing. This sort of equipment makes it possi- 
ble for the enthusiast to obtain from the grand-stand 
fair-sized photographs of his champion baseball-player 
in action ; of his favorite race-horse taking a high hurdle 
or the neck and neck finish of a close race. 

For the hunter of wild beasts or birds in their haunts, 
nothing else could give such a large and satisfactory 
image at the long distance required by the timidity, or 
ferocity, of the subjects to be caught. The war corre- 
spondent so equipped would find himself able to keep 
under cover and still obtain pictures which otherwise 
would have required the risk of life and limb. Even 
the soaring aeroplane, a camera-subject every day be- 
coming more common, is brought within his powers. 

For the long-distance worker, these suggestions are 
offered in closing : 

Work only on clear, still days and at a time of day 
when the shadows are strong and pronounced. 

Be sure the tripod is rigid. 

Avoid overexposure. 

Develop strongly and fully. 


Photographing Bullets 


Ir a photograph of a speeding bullet could be taken, 
the print would probably show a space like a body of 
water marked by what look like speeding water-bugs, 
each having a ripple in its wake. Photographs of pro- 
jectiles have been snapped in time of peace, but it is 
doubtful whether the camera ever caught one as it sped 
on its mission of death. A bullet speeding at the rate 
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of 3,000 feet a second, which is more than 2,000 miles 
an hour, makes a great disturbance in the atmosphere 
and creates air-waves, which, of course, are invisible to 
the naked eye. 

If you draw a stick through the water, it causes little 
eddies and waves to trail behindit. The faster you draw 
the stick the more waves and the wider the angle it 
will leave. The slower the stick is drawn, the fewer 
waves. Just so the bullet. If it is traveling slowly, no 
waves can be photographed, as apparently there are none. 
It is only objects traveling at a terrific speed that create 
any appreciable air-waves. 

Photographs of a bullet going at a rate of speed less 
than 1,200 feet a second show no air-waves at all. This 
is an interesting, scientific discovery. But anything 
which cuts through the air at a greater rate than this, 
disturbs the atmosphere to such a great extent that air- 
waves are formed and can be photographed. 


Silhouettes 


Amon the arts and crafts of our grandparents that 
the present day is reviving is that of the old sil- 
houettes. 

In the olden days these were made by cutting the 
figure from black paper and mounting it on white, or 
sometimes cutting the opening in the white paper and 
putting the black behind. 

The present-day silhouette, however, is made with 
the camera andis a very interesting process. 

There are two ways in which this may be done. The 
first and most common way is that of hanging a white 
cloth in front of a window or door and excluding all 
other light from the room. The sitter is then posed in 
profile in front of this white ground and the image 
sharply focused. 


SECOND PRIZE — STILL-LIFE 


WM. LUDLUM, JR. 


The second and better way is to place two dark 
screens parallel to one another and the source of light. 
Throw a dark cloth over the top, forming a dark tunnel. 
At one end place a white ground at such an angle as to 
catch the full light from the window. Then pose the 
subject between the screens and in such a way as to catch 
no light from any source. Focus the profile sharply 
and expose for the white ground. You will be surprised 
to find that quite an amount of detail will show if the 
exposure is not very short. This second method is pref- 
erable because of less likelihood of halation or reflected 
light in the lens. 

A strong developer with bromide added should be 
used to obtain a thick heavy ground with clear glass 
for the silhouette. 

The curve at the bottom can be provided either by 
the use of opaque or by a cut-out of black paper fas- 
tened over the plate on the film side. In the case of a 
gentleman, it adds to the effect to use opaque in block- 
ing out the collar. 

The print should be made on a hard-working paper 
such as Regular Velox, Contrast Cyko, or Hard X. Azo. 


Stained and Chapped Hands 


Very few stains, including even strong dyes, refuse 
to be removed while fresh with a solution of three parts 
of methylated spirits and one of hydrochloric acid, 
rubbed on with a tuft of absorbent cotton, writes A. E. 
Bawtree, F. R. P. S., in The Amateur Photographer. 
Chapped hands, caused chiefly by frequent immersion 
in cold water, are best prevented by a home-made prep- 
aration, states Mr. Bawtree. In an eight-ounce bottle 
place two ounces each of lemon juice, olive oil and 
glycerine and shake thoroughly to mix. About fifteen 
minims should be rubbed well into the hands, not for- 
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SUNDAY 


getting the wrists, and well in between the fingers, after 
the day’s work and again at bedtime. 

“ Distressing cracks in the finger-tips are usually con- 
stitutional, and call for special care and treatment. As 
a preventive, place a little vaseline in the palm of the 
hand, and thoroughly work the finger-tips of the other 
hand into this, finally wiping off all removable excess. 
This should be done before commencing work each day. 
For the best cure for the trouble when such cracks have 
opened up I am indebted to a surgeon, who finds that 
the false skin described is sufficiently strong to with- 
stand the severe washing necessary in order to sterilize 
the hands for performing an operation. Any druggist 
will make up the preparation. In a 14-ounce bottle 


JOHN W. GILLIES 


place enough celloidin shavings to about one-third fill 
it, and fill up with two parts of ether to one of alcohol. 
Shake occasionally, and in a few days you will have a 
viscous or almost gelatinous solution. A matchstick 
should be stuck into the inside of the cork, reaching 
nearly to the bottom of the bottle. The well-washed 
and thoroughly dried finger-tip, upon which there is a 
fissure, should be covered with this preparation, the 
crack itself being filled in with two or three coats, which 
take less than one minute to set. Before replacing the 
cork after use, smear a little of the preparation round 
the neck of the bottle inside with the stick in order to 
form a seal and prevent evaporation of the very volatile 
contents.” 
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DUCKS 


Keeping Aristo Paper Fresh 


“Tr Aristo-Platino paper be kept in a hot, dry room 
for a week or two it becomes dried out and all the bril- 
liancy leaves the paper for the time being. I have 
found by experiments,” states A. R. P.in The British 
Journal of Photography, “that if this same paper be 
kept where it has a chance to gather sufficient moisture, 
all evidence of weakness will disappear. Thus, paper 
dried out by artificial heat can always be reclaimed 
simply by dampening. 

“To reclaim dried-out paper and keep it fresh the 
following idea will be found useful. An air-tight box of 
any size or shape that is convenient must be made, hay- 
ing a hinged lid, made as air-tight as possible. A few 
inches from the top of the box a strip of wood must be 
fixed at each end upon which is set a long, narrow tray, 
about four inches deep. This tray should not be made 
too wide in order that it may not interfere with getting 
at the stock of paper, which should be stored under- 
neath the tray. The tray itself must be about half-filled 
with water and have several pieces of sponge in it to 
take up the moisture and distribute it through the lower 
part of the box, and keep the paper therein in good 
printing-condition. It is advisable to varnish the nega- 
tives with which such dampened paper is used; other- 
wise there is great risk of silver-stains on them.” 


Removing Developing-Stains 


ORIGINALLY suggested as a fixing-agent for silver 
chloride, thiocarbamide has found its chief use as a re- 
mover of pyro and other developer-stains, also green 
fog and silver-stains. The following solution is recom- 


mended : 
Thiocarbamide .... es .. 100 grains 


Green Tones on Bromide Prints 


THE simplest. method of toning with vanadium 
chloride is effected with the following solution : 


Vanadium chloride 
Ferric chloride .... 

Ferric oxalate 
Potassium ferricyanide 
Oxalic acid (sat. sol.) ee 


Dissolve the vanadium in hot hydrochloric acid and 
a little water. Add the ferric chloride and oxalate to 
the oxalic acid solution diluted with half the water, then 
add the ferricyanide dissolved in water, stirring well, 
and finally the vanadium. Tone until the prints turn 
blue, and then wash until they are green. 

Should yellowish stains appear they can be removed 
by immediately immersing the prints for a while in 
a solution of ammonium sulphocyanide, two grains per 
ounce of water. 


STUDY J. H. FIELD 
HONORABLE MENTION — STILL-LIFE 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
An Association of Beginners in Photography 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography. The aim of the association is 
to assist photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA 
is free to subscribers and all regular purchasers of the maga- 
address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 


What to Take and When to Take It 


WHEN one’s camera is a new friend it sometimes 
proves a disappointing one because one does not real- 
ize its limitations and expects the impossible. One has 
yet to learn that not everything that looks attractive to 
the eye is capable of making a pleasing picture in 
miniature. 

The element of color is often a large part of the 
beauty of Nature as we see it and, shorn of this, the 
view is most commonplace and uninteresting. To make 
a picture worth the taking there must be some sort of 
composition, either in line or mass, some one thing that 
takes precedence of everything else in the view and will 
hold the eye. 

great mistake of the novice is to try to include 
too much in his views. Here is a winding brook beside 
the road. The road itself is attractive, too, and a group 
of cattle feeding in the meadow seem very picturesque ; 
but do not be too greedy and try to get far enough 
away to include them all in one exposure. The result 
will be a jumble in which the eye will rove from the 
road to the brook, from the brook to the cattle and find 
no one of them sufficiently large or interesting to hold 
it or give it satisfaction. It is far better to make three 
pictures. Then the curving road with its tree-shadows 
will invite one and lead quietly into the background. 
The brook will hold undisputed sway in another and 
the clear rippling water in the foreground will add a 
great charm otherwise lost, whereas the cattle on the 
nearer approach take their place as the center of interest 
in the third. 

And when we say “center of interest,” we do not 
mean the center of the picture-space, for that is the very 
worst place for the principal object. A position about 
one-third of the way from one edge of the print is a 
good general rule to follow in placing your interest. 

In a horizontal composition, like a sea-view, the hor- 
izon should be placed high, leaving less than one-third 
for the sky, or, if a sky full of cumulus clouds be the 
chief interest, then place the horizon very low; in any 
case it should be far enough from the center to leave 
no possible question as to which part of the picture con- 
tains the greater interest. 

In a vertical picture, the same rule as to space-divi- 
sion holds good. If a fine old tree be given your interest, 
then get near enough to have the tree fill about two- 
thirds of the space and take it from some view-point 
where the other third will contain nothing to detract 
from this main object. If, on the other hand, it is the 
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distant view that attracts you and the tree is simply to 
give perspective and send the hills back into their proper 
relative places, then give it only about one-third, or 
less, and it will take its place as merely incidental. 
Another important thing is to make one’s picture at 
the proper time; that is to say, when the light is such 
as to give the best possible effect for the subject to be 


made. One often hears the slogan, ‘‘ Always have the 
sun behind you.” That is a safe enough motto for one 
who seeks only “ records,” but for the ambitious ama- 
teur who is looking for pictorial effects it is all wrong. 
Far more often the long shadows, falling toward you as 
you look almost directly toward the sun, will give the 
element of poetry and charm that you seek and that 
you look for in vain if you look only with the sun over 
your shoulder. 

Looking squarely with the sun, in fact, is about the 
worst possible light, as then the shadows are out of sight 
behind the objects which cast them and the roundness 
and relief that shadows give are most important requi- 
sites for a pleasing photograph. Good modeling is ob- 
tained by working about at right angles with the sun’s 
rays, but working toward the light is very likely to give 
the sort of picture you go back to again and again and 
are proud to show to your friends. 

The time of day affects the length of the shadows as 
well as their direction, and it is wise to lay the camera 
aside through the middle of the day and work only 
during the early morning hours or toward the last of 
the afternoon. Then the shadows are long and the 
atmosphere at its best. 

If you must try for portraits—and of course one’s 
admiring friends and relatives all expect their pictures 
to be taken—do not make the universal mistake of 
placing them in strong sunlight and taking a snapshot. 
Such methods are prone to result in squinted eyes or 
only black caves where eyes should be. 

If you wish to retain friendly relations with your 
sitters, always choose the shady side of the house and 
place your camera on some support, such as a low step- 
ladder for standing poses or a table for seated figures, 
and move the indicator on the shutter to B. At this 
point the shutter will remain open as long as you press 
the bulb. When all is in readiness, give the bulb a 
firm pressure and release at once. In arranging por- 
traits, remember that the background is a very important 
item. The side of the house may be the most easily 
available but it will seldom prove the most satisfactory. 
Many an otherwise perfectly good portrait has been 
spoiled by the ugly horizontal lines of the clapboards 
forming the background. Foliage is better, if not too 
strongly lighted, or better yet, hang some plain smooth 
cloth as a background for the head, if it is to be a real 
portrait. 

For the beginner, however, it is better to avoid at- 
tempting portraiture. Start in with a distant figure or 
group as part of your landscape, but do not make the 
mistake of dividing the interest evenly between your 
landscape and your figures. Either the one or the 
other must be unquestionably preéminent. 
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Tue first sign of decadence in art is deplorable facility 
in work. — Alfred de Musset. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Beginners Only 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Restrictions 


Aut Guild members are eligible in these competitions 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoto- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Anyone who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHotro-ERra 
Monthly Competition for advanced workers still re- 
mains eligible in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners; but upon winning a prize in the 
Advanced Class, one cannot again participate in the 
Beginners’ Class. Of course, beginners are at liberty to 
enter the Advanced Class whenever they so desire. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00; Second Prize: Value $2.50; 
Third Prize: Value $1.50; Honorable Mention: Those 
whose work is worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is “‘General;” but only 
original prints are desired. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer advertising in PHoro-Era. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. Membership is free to 
all subscribers and regular purchasers of PHoro-ERA 
sending name and address for registration. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. A package of prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, a or Jilm, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exp and printing-process. Enclose 
releregesage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Awards — Beginners’ Contest 
Closed Feb. 28, 1914 


First Prize: J. Satterlee. 

Second Prize: Earl A. Newhall. 

Third Prize: James Allan. 

Honorable Mention: Frank Appleby, Wm. Haedrich, Jr. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: P. D. Booth, Winn W. David- 
son, Paul W. Elder, Mary E. B. Grunendike, Alfred S. 
Harkness, Emil G. Joseph, Mrs. Wilma B. McDevitt, 
Mildred I. Miller, Gordon Park, H. B. Smith, Ellwood 
H. Snider, S. Tsura, Karl E. Volk, S. A. Weakley. 


ONE may not judge of the greatness of a work by its 
dimensions. — Alfred Stevens. 


AN OLD LANDMARK EARL A. NEWHALL 
SECOND PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 
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CLOSE OF DAY 


Rapid Plates and Grain 


“THE more rapid the plate the more likely is grain 
to show itself,” writes Eric Williams in The British Jour- 
nal of Photography. “It is but fair, however, to say 
that plates have improved very much of late, and grain 
is not so common as it was a year or two back. In 
some cases the plates are perhaps to blame, but in the 
majority of cases it is the photographer himself, as it is 
in his power to increase or diminish the coarseness of 
the grain. A bad worker may, I think, get coarse- 
grained negatives upon slow plates, while a good worker 
can get a passably fine grain upon a plate with the most 
pronounced grainy propensities. 

“ Recent experiments have satisfied me that increased 
or pronounced grain in negatives is due either to forced 
development or improper drying, or maybe both. The 
method of drying, however, influences grain more than 
underexposure or forced development. Proper develop- 
ment of a more or less correctly-exposed plate will give 
a normal negative, but should the image hang back and 
the operator add more alkali with the hope of dragging 
out more of the underexposed details, the greater the 
danger of the grain becoming more coarse. 

“In other words, the greater the excess of alkali, par- 
ticularly soda, over the normal amount, the coarser is the 
grain likely to be, in the majority of cases at any rate. 


J. SATTERLEE 


Some makes of plates, however, will stand more soda 
than others. 

“Tt is to the method of drying negatives that one may 
look upon as being the cause of most examples of coarse 
grain, as the temperature has far more effect upon the 
gelatine film and its constituents than the average 
worker is likely to imagine. In brief, the warmer and 
more sultry the atmosphere in which the fixed and 
washed negative is put to dry the coarser will be the 
grain. The finest grain is obtained when the negative 
is dried in a cool draught. Those workers who have a 
microscope of high or even moderate power may test the 
truth of this assertion very easily. Simply fog an under- 
exposed plate and develop, fix and wash in the usual 
manner. Place to dry in a rack with several others, or 
one near the gelatine side of it, and in such a way that 
the edges dry as quickly as possible (in a cold atmos- 
phere or cool draught). When an undried patch re- 
mains in the center of the negative, take the plate and 
dry the laggard patch in a very warm place, but not so 
warm as to melt it. 

“ Tf this system is not convenient, others may be found 
without difficulty for getting two different kinds of 
drying on one negative. When dry, pass the negative 
under the microscope, when a distinct difference between 
the two systems of drying will be seen — that dried in 
the cool air showing the finer grain.” 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to Guild Editor, Puoro-Era, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston. If a personal reply is desired, a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


S. C. L.— To waterproof woodwork in the dark- 
room, there are several preparations on the market. If 
you prefer to make one, use: 


Apply three coats with a stiff brush, allowing each to 
dry thoroughly before applying the next. As the vapor 
from this solution is very inflammable, proper precau- 
tions must be taken. 


D. A. P.—If£ you can avoid the use of formalin, do 
so; it hinders the quick passage of fluids into and out 
of the gelatine emulsion. Make sure that the tempera- 
ture of developer, fixing-bath and wash-water does not 
vary beyond 65 to 70 degrees, and you will have no 
cause to use formalin before development to prevent 
blisters on bromide prints. 

To blacken aluminum portions, first clean with fine 
emery powder, wash well and immerse in: 


Dissolve and add 


H. W. H.—If£ you had 
told us the make of camera 
you use for copying, it 
would be easier for us to ad- 
vise you. There seems to 
be no reason why youshould 
not obtain a sharp image 
provided you have sufficient 
illumination to focus by. In 
this work, of course, it is 
advisable to stop down to 
F/32 or smaller, since the 
time of exposure is not an 
important matter —it may 
easily be as long as full 
timing requires. 

A supplementary copy- 
ing-lens might be of service 
to you. This can be bought 
for a small sum — probably 
$1.50— to fit over your 
present lens. It enables you 
to copy exact size. 

S. A. E.—Crimson 
tones on gaslight or 
bromide prints may be 
had by first sulphide toning 
them and then gold toning 
them. The latter bath 
should consist of ammonium 
sulphocyanide 10 grains to 
the ounce of water. To this 
add 1 grain of gold chloride 
dissolved in a little water. 


ICE-CAPPED PILES 


C. E. W.— Frankly, there is no best developer. All 
work out to nearly the same result when properly used. 
Still, each has certain natural tendencies which may be 
made the most of when necessary. Several of the larg- 
est firms use Edinol-hydroquinone exclusively for 
motion-pictures. The standard formula which follows 
may be multiplied to any desirable quantity : 


75 grains 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous ................ 225 grains 
Potassium carbonate, anhydrousg........... 1 ounce 


For use, dilute four to six times. For the contrasty 
subject you mention, it will be advisable to omit the 
hydroquinone and use 45 grains of Edinol, adding 
potassium bromide as desired. 

Edinol or Edinol-hydro are splendid in the tank, but 
Glycin is the standard tank-developer. The follow- 
ing is the best formula we know: 


Dissolve in the order stated : 


Hot water, about 200 degrees............. 50 ounces 
Sodium carbonate, anhydrous............ 2 ounces 
14 ounce 


Sodium sulphite, anhydrous................. 1% ounce 
For 25-minute work, take 2 ounces of stock-solution 
to 30 ounces of water. Temperature 65 degrees. 
Rytol is an excellent tabloid developer— a universal 
developer which, with proper modification, may be used 
for all purposes. It is in compact form for traveling, 


and then, too, no weighing is required. Amidol does 
not keep well in solution, necessitating the weighing of 
the salt each time a developer is wanted for use. For 
the purposes you have mentioned, the other developers 
are preferable. 


JAMES ALLAN 


THIRD PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 
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Print-Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to Guild Editor, PHoro-Era, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston. Prints must bear 
the maker’s name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 


F.S.S.—In the portrait of a little girl there are 
several serious faults, one being the distracting white 
sleeve, although pleasing in itself. The white mass in 
the foreground —her lap — attracts more attention, 
almost, than the face itself. Here the chin might have 
been dropped a fraction of an inch. It would thus 
have been shortened, concealing the nostrils now objec- 
tionable. The same effect might have been obtained by 
raising the camera, although tbe former method is 
easier. 

S. F. L. — Your portrait of a young woman, made with 
the soft-focus lens, is very attractive, but the large white 
hat dominates the face, making the latter secondary in 
importance. However, the more serious defect is the 
arms which, extended from the body, have been trimmed 
off and appear to have been amputated. This is an un- 
pardonable offense. Rather show the entire ?picture 
with the hands of the sitter clasped gracefully behind 
the head. 

E. F. D. — Your three prints really represent splendid 
camera-material, only the view-point has been chosen 
unwisely. Number 1 may have a local historical inter- 
est; but from the view-point you have chosen it does 
not constitute an artistic picture. The material is ex- 
cessive for your picture-area, and the principal mass 
might look better had it been photographed at a greater 
distance. As a mere record of a curious bridge or an 
historical landmark it appears to serve its purpose; but 
pictorially it is not a success. Number 2, the waterfall, 
has an attractive setting, but the time of day does not 
appear to have been well chosen; the lighting is weak, 
although the scene presents several decided pictorial 
possibilities. Why not observe the scene on a bright, 
sunny day, viewed from various angles and from differ- 
ent elevations? You will doubtless discover that even- 
tually the material will yield an attractive picture. 
Number 3, the group of trees, on the further shore of what 
appears to be a pond, is dark, gloomy and unattractive. 
Viewed on a bright, sunny day from a different point 
of vantage, this same locality would doubtless produce 
a better-balanced composition. Remember the point of 
view. 

A. A. W.—My first criticism would be that your prints 
are flat, lifeless and monotonous. This is due partly 
to the printing-medium, which should be of a kind to 
give more contrast from these particular negatives. 
Your dealer will supply you with the necessary paper. 
Picture Number 1 includes too much, and does not ap- 
pear to be important pictorially. There is no center of 
interest. It also suffers from a multiplicity of objects. 
The large, bare field in the foreground seems super- 
fluous, and takes the interest away from more inter- 
esting objects. Number 2 shows by the processes of 
elimination or trimming how a real picture may be 
produced from a large, confused mass. Here the picture 
has some life and snap, but the spacious sky is blank 
and monotonous. It would be incongruous to introduce 
clouds at a time when none appears in the sky, and the 
picture-maker is entitled to some license by shading it 


during the developing or the printing; or he may trim 
off a section of the monotonous surface, three-eighths of 
an inch from the top. Why not try this same subject 
on a bright, sunny day and select the right time, either 
early morning or late afternoon? It is amazing how 
many totally different pictorial effects the same subject 
will yield when viewed under different conditions of 
light and atmosphere. 

I think that if you study Poore’s “ Pictorial Compo- 
sition and the Critical Judgment of Pictures,’ and also 
Anderson’s “A B C of Artistic Photography,” you 


FLORENCE FRANK APPLEBY 
HONORABLE MENTION — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


will find them interesting and helpful in your efforts to 
produce real pictures. Both of these books will be sent 
postpaid upon receipt of price. The latter was reviewed 
in December Puoro-Era, 1913. 

L. A. G.—In this village road the house at the 
extreme right is glaring and forms a disturbing element 
in the picture. The center of interest is really the 
winding and disappearing country-road, and the white 
house at the right and the tree-trunk close by are a 
detriment rather than addition to the pictorial result. 
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Exposure-Guide for May 


Calculated to give Full Shadow-detail, at Sea-level, 42° N. Lat. 


table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of time in 


Y, of exposure in table. 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored 
buildings. 
Class 1 plates, stop F/8 or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see tables. 


, Monuments, snow-scenes with trees in foreground. 


For other stops multiply by the 
number in third column 


For use with 


Sun Shining 
Diffused 


Hour 
Light Clouds Light 


Dull | Du F4 |u.s.1 | x1/4 


104.m.to 2p.m.| 1/60 1/30 1/15 
9-10 a.m. and 2-3 p.m.| 1/50 1/25 1/12 
8-9 a.m. and 3-4 p.m.| 1/30 1/15 1/8 
7-8 a.m. and 4-5 p.m.) 1/20 1/10 1/5 
6-7 a.M. and 5-7 p.m.| 1/15 1/8 1/4 

5-6 a.m. and 6-7 p.m.| 1/10* 1/5* 1/3* 


1/8 1/4 F/5.6 | U.S.2 X 1/2 


The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds F/16 
are accurately marked. In case the results are not just what you want, use the 
tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the con- F/22 
ditions under which one works. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed 
uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by changing the stop. F/32 

* These figures must be increased up to five times if light is inclined to be 
yellow or red. Latitude 60° N. xX 1%4; 55° X 1; 52°X1; 30° X 4. 


5 | 1/3 

| 1/72 F/6.3 |U.S.2.4| X5/8 

1/3 | 2/3 F/77 |U.S.3 | 

1/2 | 3/4 

2/3* | 11/2*|| F/ll |U.S.8 | x2 
U.S.16 | x4 
U.S.32 | x8 
U.S.64 | X16 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very dis- 


tant landscapes ; studies of rather heavy 
clouds ; sunset- and sunrise-studies. 16 


to 


1/2 Openlandscapes withoutforeground; 48 


open beach, harbor- and shipping-scenes ; 

yachts under sail; very light-colored 
objects; studies of dark clouds; snow- Bxa 
scenes with no dark objects; most tele- 

photo subjects outdoors; wooded hills 

not far distant from lens. 


2 Landscapes with medium fore- 


ground ; landscapes in fog or mist; 
buildings showing both sunny and shady 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 
animals and moving objects at least thirty 
feet away from the camera. 


Landscapes with heavy foreground ; 


buildings or trees occupying most of 
the picture; brook-scenes with heavy 
foliage; shipping about the docks; red- 
brick buildings and other dark objects ; 
groups outdoors in the shade. 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 
number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 8 


Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 
dark near objects, particularly when the 
image of the object nearly fills the plate 
and full shadow-detail is required. 


Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 
glades and under the trees. Wood- 
interiors not open to sky. Average 
indoor-portraits in well-lighted room, 
light surroundings. 

mple: 

The factors that determine correct exposure are, 
first, the strength of light ; second, the amount of 
light and dark in the subject; third, speed of 
plate or film ; fourth, the size of diaphragm used. 

To photograph an open landscape, without figures, in 
May, 2 to 3 pP.M., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1,R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In 
the table look for “‘ Hour,” and under the column 
headed “Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 
1/40 second. If a smaller stop is used, for 
instance, F/16, then to calculate time of expo- 
sure multiply the average time given for the F/8 
stop by the number in the third column of 
“Table for Other Stops,” opposite the dia- 
phragm chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 
4. Multiply 1/40X4=1/10. Hence, expo- 
sure will be 1/10 second. 

For other plates consult Table of Plate-Speeds. If 
a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the 
time given for average exposure, F'/8 Class 1, 
by the number of theclass. 1/40 X 1/2= 1/80. 
Hence, exposure will be 1/80 second. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 


Society or Title and Place | Date | Particulars of 


Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Kopaxk 
Detroit, Armory. | April 27 to May 2 


f Cleveland, Central Armory. May 4 to 9 
| Buffalo, Elmwood Music Hall. May 11 to 16 
- | Boston Art Cius May 1 to 15 Secretary, Boston Art Club, 
Collection of Gum-Prints by J. H. Garo. | Boston, Mass. 
Toronto CAMERA CLUB SALON April 27 to May G. Fraser, Secy.-Treas., 
| 1914 Toronto Camera Club, Toronto, Canada. 
FrEsNo CAMERA CLUB | April 27 to May 9 Robert A. Parker, Chairman, 
Puoro-Era Prize-Pictures. | 1119 Franklin Ave., Fresno, Cal. 
Los ANGELES CAMERA CLUB May 18 to 30 'T. K. Adlard, Secretary, 
PxHoro-Era Prize-Pictures. 321 8S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
WinnireGc CAMERA CLUB | June 2 to 13 J. M. Iredale, Secretary, 


Annual Exhibition. Industrial Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada. 


Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide 


Class-numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. 


Class 1/3, P. E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Ilford Monarch 

Lumiére Sigma 

Marion Record 

Wellington Extreme 


Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 

Hammer Special Ex. Fast 


Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Marion P. S. 

Premo Film Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 


No. 2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 


Class 2, P.E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 


Cramer Medium Iso 
Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro C 


Class 3, P. E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 


Imperial Flashlight Wellington Speed Barnet Ortho Medium : 

peedy 
Seed Gilt Edge 30 Wellington Iso Speedy Hammer Fast : 
Wellington ’Xtra Speedy Seed 23 


Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 
Barnet Red Seal 
Central Special 
Defender Vulcan 


Class 11/4, P. E. 90,Wy. 180, Wa. 


Central Comet 

Cramer Banner X 
Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 


Wellington Landscape 
Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 
Cramer Trichromatic 


Ensign Film Defender Ortho Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. Defender Ortho, N.-H. Cramer Commercial 
Ilford Zenith Eastman Extra Rapid Hammer Slow 


Imperial Special Sensitive 
Paget Extra Special Rapid 
Paget Ortho Extra Special Rapid 


Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 


Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Seed Color-Value Seed 26x Class P. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Seed C. Orth Cramer Slow Iso 
Seed L. Ortho Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 


American 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 

Imperial Non-Filter 

Imperial Orthochrome Special 
Sensitive 


Kodak N. C. Film 


Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 
Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P. E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 
Cramer Anchor 


Ilford Ordinary 
Cramer Contrast 
Ilford Halftone 
Seed Process 


Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


Edited by WILFRED A. FRENCH 


THE cover-page this month bears a view typical of 
Yosemite Valley, repeated on page 216, and is con- 
nected with the initial article by George R. King. 

A more expressive or more harmoniously composed 
portrait, than that which constitutes the frontispiece of 
this issue, has never appeared in PaHoro-Era. In the 
opinion of many capable critics this picture— by an 
artist of the Middle West — was the gem of the Grand 
Portrait-Class, the official print-competition at last 
year’s convention of the Photographers’ Association of 
New England. The arrangement of the figure, man- 
agement of the light, and interpretation of character 
and depth of expression merit high praise. In perform- 
ance, simplicity and repose are the dominating qualities ; 
fitness speaks in every line, in every accent. It isa 
portrait worthy to be studied and admired. 

The subjects which accompany George R. King’s 
story of California are partly illustrative, partly picto- 
rial. Of the latter, the larger plates show the artist at 
his best, particularly the cloisters, page 214. Here we 
have a satisfying study of light and shade, a well-bal- 
anced chord in architecture, because of the judicious 
choice by the artist of the time and kind of day. Mr. 
King is a camerist of great experience, at home in every 
branch of his chosen profession, an extensive traveler 
and an ardent lover of nature. A profound sense of 
beauty and sterling craftsmanship characterize his pic- 
torial records of California. 

A strong bond of friendship has sprung up between 
William Norrie, the Scottish marine artist, and PHoto- 
Era readers, so that the pleasure is mutual with the 
appearance of a Fraserburgh sea-piece. The present 
contribution, page 222,is a delicious view of the North 
Sea, off the Scottish coast, a locality which has yielded 
our friend a wealth of delightful seascapes. Data: 
Goerz half-plate camera and 8-inch Dagor lens; August, 
8.30 a.m., 445 second; Imperial Sovereign; pyro-ammo- 
nia; Ilford P. O. P., matt-surfaced on glass. 

One of the sensations at the Kansas City Convention last 
July, was E. E. Doty’s portrait of a young woman, in the 
Hammer Dry-Plate Company’s print-exhibit, page 223. 
The facial beauty of the subject and the unusual method 
of illumination (by an ordinary mirror) combined to 
make this picture the most important object of interest 
in the Hammer show. Everybody coveted the print ; 
but Manager Salzgeber would listen to no offer; even 
the Editor was denied a hearing. The picture was sub- 
sequently seen at various state exhibitions, admired and 
coveted till, at last — Persistency, thy name is 
the Hammer people capitulated, and the print ar- 
rived at the offices of PHoro-Era not long ago. Data: 
11x 14 studio-camera; Suter lens; 28-inch focus; used 
at F/8; February, north light, with mirror; 5 seconds; 
Hammer Red Label; pyro; carbon-print by single trans- 
fer on silver-coated paper. 

The little domestic scene, by John Gordon, Jr., page 
224, will provoke many a smile. It is so well done, 
that pictures of babyhood with a miniature camera — 
as demonstrated in this issue— should be frequent oc- 
currences in every family — of opportunity. Data: 
camera in one hand, Caywood flash-lamp in the other; 
Ica Atom; Ic Tessar; 214-inch focus; stop, F/9; one 
mustard-spoon of Victor powder; Seed Ortho L; Dura- 
tol-Hydro, in tray; size of original negative, 134 x 2%¢ 
inches. 


The series of vacation-pictures which illustrate Wm. 
E. Clogston’s story are interesting, both as records and 
pictures, although they are naturally modest in their 
artistic pretensions. Data given in Mr. Clogston’s 
narrative. 

Patience, judgment and skill eminently characterize 
the achievement by Howard S. Adams, page 233. 
Incidentally the two representatives of the animal- 
kingdom are exceedingly well placed in the picture- 
area. Only the hunter can testify as to the importance 
of the episode pictured by Mr. Adams, to whose un- 
common skill and experience as an animal-photographer 
the Editor has on several occasions paid high tribute. 
Mr. Adams informed us that the value of the dog in 
this picture — the well-known pointer, “‘ King of Read- 
ing’s Kent”’—is clearly shown by his steadiness in 
holding the point after the bird had “flushed.” The 
bird is a quail and said to be the most difficult to photo- 
graph when in flight. Data: April, about 4 p.m.; clear 
day; 34x44 L. F. Graflex; 7-inch Euryplan, F/4.5; 
used wide open; focal-plane shutter; 4400 second; 
Wellington Press plate; tank; celeritas; 3 x 514 en- 
largement on glossy Argo. 

With E. H. Weston and George S. Seymour, Wm. 
Ludlum, Jr., forms a brilliant trio of poet-photo- 
grapher’s, whose dual achievements have delighted the 
readers of PHoro-Era. The “Road to Yesterday,” 
page 235, is very suggestive, and its sentiment made 
clear by the camerist’s admirable poem. Data: 3A 
Kodak; R. R. lens; stop, U.S. 4; 145 second; dull 
light ; N. C. film; eiko-hydro; on Cyko Prof. Buff. 


The Photo-Era Monthly Competition 


Despite the manifold suggestions and warnings of 
Miss Bingham, the efforts of many to interpret the 
theme, “ Still-Life,’’ were destined to be failures, because 
of the tendency to utilize too many objects in the com- 
position. The significance of the simple melody, the 
simple line, is not easily grasped; its meaning is elusive. 
It is an interesting lesson for the teacher to demonstrate, 
by the process of elimination, the value of repose, 
dignity, beauty. This effectively illustrates the differ- 
ence between an elaborate gown and a simple one; or 
between an intricate, confusing melody and one of a 
quiet, exalting character. As was to be foreseen, there 
were arrangements of heterogeneous objects—a pipe, 
some fruit and a number of books composing one sub- 
ject, and a copy of the Bible, a magazine and a vase 
filled with flowers relieved against the American flag 
serving as a background constituting another. The 
management of light, too, offered serious obstacles. 
The theme was a really difficult one, particularly to 
those who had failed to read the usual preparatory 
paper by Miss Bingham; still it is to be hoped that the 
unsuccessful participants will continue to experiment in 
this instructive branch of pictorial photography and 
eventually evolve an harmonious, satisfying composition. 

Fannie T. Cassidy grasped the spirit of the theme 
with commendable daring, for bunches of grapes placed 
in a basket of elaborate pattern are not likely to produce 
a soothing, pictorial effect, unless managed with artistic 
skill. Yet, one serving as a foil to the other, these two 
masses yielded to the cleverness of the artist, and the 
result, on page 238, justifies the effort expended. 
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The interpretation of the subject, “ Still-life,” by 
Wm. Ludlun, Jr., page 240, gives a greater degree of 
latitude to the imagination than Fannie T. Cassidy’s 


technically perfect achievement. It is well balanced as 
to line and light. Data: 6% x 8% Verito lens; stop 
F/8; 5 seconds; 642 x 84 Polychrome plate; pyro; 
direct print on CykoS. M. Prof. developed with Duratol. 

A still broader and unconventional treatment of the 
theme, and where the imagination can have free play — 
no pun intended — is furnished by John W. Gillies, page 
241. The spacing is worthy of note, as is also the sim- 
ple, personal equipment of a rancher. Data: Decem- 
ber, 1913; 3 p.m.; dull day; 4 x 5 Graphic; 64-inch 
Euryplan, series Va; at F/8; Wellington Anti-Screen 
plate; M. Q.; Wellington Bromide enlargement ; rough 
concrete wall in cellar as background. The equipment 
was used by Mr. Gillies when “ roughing it” in New 
Mexico and the Southwest not many years ago. 

The picture of game, page 242, illustrates an old idea; 
but if done well by the camerist, there is no need of 
apology. The present arrangement is good, but the 
values and the lighting are open to criticism. The use 
of a color-sensitive plate is almost imperative in work of 
this kind, and by trying different methods of illumina- 
tion an effect superior to the rest will easily be found. 
Data: Poco 5x7; R.R. lens; by light of north win- 
dow; 1 second exposure; stop F/16; Stanley plate; 
Pyro; Cyko platinum print. 

The design by J. H. Field, page 242, should be 
studied carefully by aspiring pictorialists. It is merely 
a tentative arrangement, a study in values and in light 
and shade, and is not a serious attempt to illustrate the 
subject of still-life. The beauty of craftsmanship is 
also worthy of note. Data: February 21; strong light, 
Voigtliinder & Sohn’s Heliar; full opening; 1% second ; 
Seed Gilt Edge 30; pyro-soda; Artura print, toned. 


The Beginners’ Competition 


THE increased artistic quality of the entries in the 
Beginners’ Department is extremely gratifying to all 
eoncerned. Of course, when the work of a successful 
entrant reveals a high standard of excellence, and such 
work represents his average level of achievement, he is 
at liberty to try his fortune in the advanced class, and 
if only partly successful, he will hardly wish to reénter 
the lists of the lower class. However, the aim of the 
Beginners’ Competition is to improve the artistic and 
technical standard of the participants, and the sooner 
they attain success and are graduated, the better the 
Editor will be pleased and the more quickly the cause 
of pictorial photography will be advanced. 

The picture of what appears to be an old mill, page 
244, is very attractive by reason of its excellent view- 
point and the judicious rendering of values, notably of 
the rippling waters. 

The author of the leading picture in this class, page 
245, is no mere tyro. Mr. Satterlee has been an active 
camerist and serious student for several years, and, al- 
though having won Honorable Mention in the Advanced 
Class several times, he may, according to the pub- 
lished rules, enter prints in the Beginners’ Class. 
The sterling artistic qualities of “‘ Close of Day” are, 
therefore, somewhat accounted for. One admires the 
pronounced pictorial beauty of the composition, its 
graceful lines, natural perspective and soft atmospheric 
effect. Data: Jan. 5,1914; 11 a.m.; sunlight; 8-times 


color-screen ; 4 x 5 Barnet Super Speed Ortho ; 61-inch 
R. R. lens; F/8; %5 second; Duratol, tank; direct 
Instanto print. 

In ‘‘Ice-capped Piles,” page 246, James Allan has 
shown an observing, discriminating faculty. The man- 


ner in which the interest of this unusual scene has been 
managed, the perspective and the technique with its 
values and gradations, merit high praise. Data: Jan. 
13, 1914; 1 p.m.; bright; Reflex camera; 7-inch Goerz 
Celor; stop, U.S. 2.9; %5 second; 3-times color- 
screen; Standard Orthonon; Pyro; Cyko Platinum. 

The open-air portrait by Frank Appleby, page 247, 
has much to commend it. The pose is easy and natural, 
the face is lighted admirably and the background man- 
aged with discretion. Nevertheless, the costume with 
its glaringly white feather, collar, cuffs and gloves, pre- 
sents violent contrasts, although it is possible to subdue 
the objectionable highlights either by working on the 
negative or controlling the printing. The rail is a con- 
venient but not an artistic accessory. Judicious trim- 
ming at the top and bottom might also have improved 
the appearance of the picture. Data: September, 
3 p.m.; sunlight; 3% x 542 Kodak ; Goerz lens; stop, 
F/6.3; N.C. film; %o second; M. Q. in tray; direct 
Azo print. 


The Bissell Colleges 


Mr. F. M. Cork, of Shanghai, China, has just finished 
a thorough course in photography, photo-engraving and 
three-color work and has gone to New York City. He 
will leave for China in the near future, where he intends 
to engage in the photo-engraving business. 

Mr. Albert Haueter, engraving student of 1912, is 
employed by the government as map-reproducer in the 
civil engineering-work of the war-department. 

Mr. Clarence Weed, for the Eastman Kodak Co., 
gave one of his helpful talks and demonstrations at the 
college last month. He is a great favorite. 

The college recently placed an order for forty-five 
high-grade air-brushes, with fittings aggregating a total 
of $1,100. The air-brush work at the college is under 
the direction of Professor Dishinger, and the tuition-fee 
for the course is $100. 

A class of fourteen members was graduated in March. 
Three graduates were from abroad — Dr. Guido Loren- 
zoni, of Tyrol, Austria; Mr. Anthony Cambanes and 
Mr. N. Harutunian, of Turkey. 

President Bissell spent three days at the Convention 
of the Photographic Dealers’ Association of America at 
Chicago in March. 

The colleges are enjoying the largest attendance since 
they were founded and are establishing two new depart- 
ments — air-brush art-work and motion-picture work, 
both taking and projection. 


The New York Camera Club Gives an 
Autochrome Feast 


Or the monthly entertainments given by the Camera 
Club of New York this season, the exhibition of Mr. 
Franklin Price Knott of his large and beautiful collec- 
tion of Autochromes, on the evening of March 13, will 
be remembered with special satisfaction by those fortu- 
nate enough to be present. Before a large and dis- 
tinguished audience Mr. Knott projected on the screen 
over two hundred 5 x 7 Autochromes — all of his own 
making. The subjects were wonderfully varied in char- 
acter and color-effect, and illustrated many phases of 
travel in America and Europe. There were scenes and 
types of several Indian tribes, the Hopi in particular; 
The Yellowstone; the Grand Canyon of Arizona; The 
Yosemite ; Niagara Falls and other natural wonders. Of 
Europe, too, Mr. Knott showed a large number of ex- 
quisite plates, including several sunsets. The full 
range of his color-gradation, the clearness, delicacy 
and fidelity, were the subject of genuine admiration, 
the audience being composed largely of connoisseurs. 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


Edited by WILFRED A. FRENCH 


How Was this Picture Made ? 


THE accompanying picture is the result of a remark- 
able photographic discovery that splits up motion 
on a single plate and shows the same individual in 
every movement of the “giant swing,” from the very 
first movement to its completion. The camera used for 
this purpose is the invention of M. Marey, of Paris, who, 
for the present at least, declines to explain its modus 
operandi. 

Heretofore, one of the greatest difficulties in the 
proper instruction of physical culture has been to ex- 
plain to the pupil the correct method of executing 
movements. It is now possible, with the Marey camera, 


Copyright, 1914, Underwood & Underwood 
THE COMPLETE “ GIANT SWING” ON ONE PLATE 


to photograph a pupil in the performance of the class- 
exercise all on one plate, and then by showing it ona 
screen or print, point out to the pupil any faults in the 
executions and just what particular position or action 
to rectify. The photographs are made slowly and on a 
single plate, so that the movements — instead of being 
photographed a given number of times in a second and 
shown in rapid succession on a screen, as they appear to 
the human eye in the ordinary way — are photographed 
at such a lower rate of speed that they divide at a given 
movement every action made. 

The Editor has several solutions to this problem; but 
it may interest PHoro-Era readers to solve it in their 
own way. The old-fashioned method was to photograph 
motions of this sort separately, each on one plate, cut 
out the figure and paste it in the desired arrangement 
upon a separate, original print, then copy. 


How wide an application is in store for M. Marey’s 
camera is problematical. It will depend upon the sell- 
ing-price which, of course, will be regulated by the de- 
mand. That a similar and even superior result can be 
obtained by means of ordinary kinematography is very 
obvious; but the fact that satisfactory results may be 
obtained on one plate seems to offer special advantages. 


When Money Should Be Returned 


“My son,” said shrewd and experienced Uncle Joe to 
a young man who had just opened a small mail-order 
business, “‘ never return money under any circumstances. 
If you haven’t just what a man wants, send him the 
next best thing, but be sure it’s allright. If a customer 
overpays, keep back the difference and suggest what he 
can have for that amount — perhaps more of the same 
article or something else.” This kind of advice re- 
minds one of what is sometimes called clever salesman- 
ship — to sell a customer what he doesn’t want. Any- 
one can sell a customer what he asks for; that’s easy! 

But the Publisher pleads guilty; he has returned 
money. Once in a while, when by some error, a sub- 
scription had been paid for twice, the full amount was 
at once refunded. During the current year, however, a 
dozen or more instances of an entirely different charac- 
ter have been recorded. A substantial cheque accom- 
panying an advertising-contract for a photographic 
accessory which was an obvious fraud, and the state- 
ment recommending it a deliberate, bare-faced lie. An- 
other remittance was refunded to an individual, in no 
way connected with the photographic business, who 
wanted to dispose of a large lot of lenses. His copy 
was so sensational and misleading as to arouse suspi- 
cion; his explanation of the acquisition of the material 
was likewise wholly unsatisfactory. Money and adver- 
tising-copy were returned to two proprietors of studios, 
the importance of which was found to be ridiculously 
exaggerated — traps for the unwary. Requests to print 
“ For Sale ” notices were declined in two cases where legal 
ownership of the new and expensive equipment in ques- 
tion could not be established. Requests, for positions, 
from strangers who could not furnish the necessary 
references, were also refused. The criticism of our 
policy, ‘‘ You are too— particular,” is accepted as a com- 
pliment. But fortunately for these advertisers, and un- 
fortunately for many innocent people, the objectionable 
advertisements were finally published — elsewhere. 

A policy which discriminates justly against objection- 
able advertisements, and one which enjoys the unani- 
mous approval of the friends and supporters of PHoro- 
Era, deserves to be rigidly maintained. 


American Amateurs Are Asleep 


ENGLAND is the home par excellence of amateur photo- 
graphy, and Germany the land where the amateur’s 
interests are safely guarded. Our Berlin correspondent 
describes in his May letter the systematic and effective 
methods of the German camera clubs in disposing of 
desirable photographic prints at a profit. more busi- 
nesslike procedure cannot be conceived. It is so sim- 
ple that our camera clubs should lose not a moment, 
but organize and emulate their German fellow-amateurs’ 
mercantile thrift. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 
Edited by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 


Universal Developers 


III. — Rytol 


Tus is a splendid universal developer in tabloid 
form, obviating the troublesome operation of weighing, 
and supplying pure chemicals in the most compact pos- 
sible form. When needed for use, it is necessary only 
to drop the required number of Rytol tabloids and 
Rytol Accelerator tabloids into a measure containing the 
proper quantity of water, press gently and then agitate 
the water with a stirring-rod. Rytol yields rich tones 
and good gradation. It does not stain papers or the 
fingers; nor is it poisonous. 

For plates, films, lantern-slides and bromide papers, 
take 1 Rytol tabloid, 1 Rytol Accelerator and 4 ounces 
of water. Factor 10 to 15. 

For gaslight-papers, reduce the water to 214 ounces. 
Warm blacks may be had by using 4 ounces of water 
and adding 6 one-grain potassium bromide tabloids 
to each ounce. The exposure is twice normal. 
Brown-blacks may be had by using 8 ounces of water 
and adding 4 one-grain potassium bromide tabloids to 
each ounce. The exposure is four times normal. Sepia 
tones may be had by using 12 ounces of water and add- 
ing 3 one-grain potassium bromide tabloids to each 
ounce. The exposure is eight times normal. 

For 20-minute tank-development at 60 degrees, 
take 1 Rytol tabloid and 1 Rytol Accelerator tabloid to 
each 12 ounces of water. 


Toning Prints by Sulphuration 


“To produce brown tones on photographic images 
printed on gelatino-bromide, chloride or chloro-bromide 
of silver papers, mixtures are employed, which, used 
hot, liberate sulphur in the nascent state and transform 
the initial black silver constituting the image into a 
brown product, while leaving the highlights untouched,” 
write A. and L. Lumiére and Seyewetz in The Amateur 
Photographer. 

“The only well-known toning-method based on this 
principle —and the only one which has hitherto been 
used practically — is that comprised of a mixture of hy- 
posulphite of soda and alum, the sulphurizing action of 
which is only manifested on the silver of the image 
when heated to about 176° F. 

‘Such a temperature necessitates not only prior tan- 
ning of the gelatine coating, to prevent melting, but 
also entails many complications and inconveniences in 
the manipulation of the prints. 

“We have succeeded in removing these inconven- 
iences by producing, with cold solutions, sulphuration 
of the silver by means of nascent sulphur in the colloidal 
state. 

“To produce this colloidal sulphur in the nascent 
state, we use a mixture of hyposulphite of soda with a 
colloid — albumen, glue, dextrine, gum arabic, etc. — 
and add to this mixture an acid dissolved in water — 


hydrochloric acid, for instance, which decomposes hypo- 
sulphite of soda and liberates sulphur. This sulphur 
does not precipitate in the solution, but remains sus- 
pended in a very finely divided state, provided the pro- 
portions of colloid, hyposulphite of soda and acid be 
suitably chosen. 

“We found the following proportions to be the best : 


1,000 e.e. 35 ounces 
Hyposulphite of soda ..... 438 ounces 
50-percent solution of 

84 ounces 

“Immediately before use, 50 c.c. (154 ounces) of 
ordinary hydrochloric acid are added to this solution. 

“ The mixture, which is at first yellowish and clear, 
becomes gradually milky, the sulphur which it contains 
in the emulsion-state not precipitating even after several 
hours. The bromide or chloride prints immersed in this 
solution do not at first appear to change color. If, how- 
ever, after twenty to twenty-five minutes’ immersion 
they are submitted to prolonged washing, the color be- 
comes gradually brown, and after about 11% hours the 
final tone is obtained, the whites being unaltered. This 
tone, which is of a warm brown, is entirely similar to 
that which is obtained with the use of hyposulphite 
and alum. 


THEORY OF TONING 


“‘HypRocHLoric acid decomposes hyposulphite of 
soda, forming sulphurous acid and sulphur, which re- 
mains in the colloidal state. 

“ Probably this sulphite, very finely divided, is retained 
by the gelatine of the paper, and reacts on the silver 
only under the influence of the washing-water. The 
following equations doubtless represent these reactions : 


S + Ags + H20 = AgsO + HDS; 
Age20 + H2S = AgeS + H20. 


“It is curious to remark that the color of the image 
is not appreciably modified, except during washing in 
water. If during washing the prints stick together in 
any parts, such parts do not tone, and result in spots. 
These spots may be removed, even in very old prints, 
by fresh washing for a sufficient time, when the image 
becomes uniform in color and all the spots disappear 
completely. 

‘We have found that the acids or bisulphates in the 
formule which we have indicated may be replaced by 
alum, but, precipitation of sulphur being then very 
long, toning is much slower than with acids or bisul- 
phates. 

“Tn order, however, to harden the gelatine coating of 
the papers, and thus to facilitate treatment during hot 
weather, a certain quantity of alum may, with advan- 
tage, be added to the toning-bath.” 
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EVENTS OF 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions are 
solicited for publication 


THE MONTH 


Photographic Dealers’ Association 


Second Annual Convention, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, March 24-27, 1914 


THE second annual convention of the Photographic 
Dealers’ Association of America took place March 24 to 
27, at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, and may safely be 
recorded as the most important event of its kind that 
has occurred in this country, surpassing in extent, 
attendance and enthusiasm the first convention, at 
Rochester, last year. 

The exhibits represented the best in the photographic 
industry of America and Europe. Everywhere there 
were evidences of marked advance, and, as for the mo- 
tion-picture industry, the growth since last year was 
nothing less than wonderful. At Rochester only one 
motion-picture projection-machine could be seen, whereas 
this year thirty different types, including eight styles 
of amateur home-projection models, for both amateurs 
and professionals, were on exhibition ; also a splendid 
array of motion-picture cameras. 

The success of the convention may be noted by the 
fact that twenty-six American cities were represented 
by one hundred and forty registered members of the 
Association. The total number of visiting dealers was 
nearly three hundred. There were displays by booth, 
wall and counter of forty-two photographic manufac- 
turers who represented America, France, Great Britain 
and Germany. 

The chief social function consisted in a magnificent 
banquet given by Burke & James, of Chicago, to the 
members of the Dealers’ Association and their friends, 
March 25. This Chicago firm covered itself with glory 
on this occasion, as every one who was fortunate enough 
to be present will testify. The photograph on the 
opposite page is convincing proof of the great ability 
and high character of the two hundred and twenty-five 
men who benefited by this demonstration of bountiful 
hospitality. 

Those who are familiar with the photographic trade 
will recognize, beginning at the right, the faces of Jona- 
than W. Allison, Allison & Hadaway; W. F. Pinkham, 
Pinkham & Smith Co.; Floyd M. Whipple, Central 
Dry-Plate Co. ; Geo. L. Barrows, Berlin Aniline Works; 
H. O. Bodine, Raw-Film Supply Co., Inc.; Chas. H. 
Kirschner, Carl Ernst & Co.; W. B. Mussen, Ansco 
Co.; Fred Schmid, C. P. Goerz Optical Co.; Harry M. 
R. Glover and Henry H. Turner, Gundlach—-Manhattan 
Optical Co.; Henry Burke and David James, Burke & 
James, Inc.; J. H. Andrews, New York Camera Ex- 
change; H. M. Fowler, Fowler & Slater; J. L. Lewis, 
J. L. Lewis; Max Meyer, Meyer Camera & Instrument 
Co.; Chas. H. Huesgen, Herbert & Huesgen Co., and 
other prominent persons. 

Among other things of a semi-social character to be 
pleasantly remembered was a visit to the Selig Poly- 
scope plant, one of the most extensive and best-equipped 
works for the production of motion-picture plays in the 
world. The invitation was all the more appreciated 
because admission is extremely difficult to obtain; but 
the company made an exception in the case of the 
dealers, and all who witnessed the preparation of motion- 
picture plays at the Selig works felt a deep sense of 


gratitude. Over one hundred and fifty dealers and manu- 
facturers (and the wives of some of them) availed 
themselves of this rare opportunity. 

Of novelties in new cameras and improved appliances 
there were many. The first of these was Herbert & 
Huesgen’s new compact Tourist Multiple Camera, which 
applies standard motion-picture film, obtainable through- 
out the civilized world, to stationary view-work of 
every sort. It is a compact box-form instrument of 
high-grade manufacture, equipped with a Steinheil 
motion-picture lens working at F/2.5, a steel focal-plane 
shutter giving bulb and instantaneous exposures rang- 
ing from 40 to 4400 second, and a direct-vision finder. 
Suitable mechanical devices are provided to carry and 
feed the film which is furnished in daylight-loading 
magazines, each containing a fifty-foot reel for making 
750 exposures. One reel will often suffice for a tour 
abroad. Exposures may be detached for development 
in a darkroom whenever desired, or allowed to remain 
until the entire reel has been exposed. A dial shows 
the number of exposures made, and the mechanism 
absolutely prevents double exposure. The negatives 
readily enlarge to 5 x 7, so good is the lens-work. The 
cost of negative and positive film, including develop- 
ment and printing, is said to be about $2 a hundred 
pictures. The camera costs $175; or, for $250 a pro- 
jection-lantern may also be had with which to give a 
stereopticon entertainment, making use of a positive 
film printed from the negative. Certainly there can 
be no more enjoyable or satisfactory way to show 
friends the record of an entire tour of Europe. 

The next important novelty was the Nitrogen Lamp 
in H. C. White Co.’s exhibit. This lamp supersedes the 
Mazda lamp, is 100 per cent more efficient and is said to 
burn 2,000 hours—an epoch in electricity. It is a 
wonderfully powerful illuminant and of great value in 
making photographic enlargements. 

Another prominent novelty was the Polychromide 
process, introduced by Allison & Hadaway. This form 
of color-photography requires only one exposure in one 
camera to yield beautiful and permanent results. 

Of course, the change in the motion-picture industry 
during the last year has been tremendous, the various 
improved devices for taking motion-pictures and also 
for their projection will make a new field for the 
photographic dealer, inasmuch as this new department 
of photography directly affects the professional, as well 
as the amateur, photographer. This is proved by the 
fact that the illustrated lecture-field now recognizes the 
necessity of motion-pictures, although the standard 
stereopticon-view will never be crowded out. 

Never were business conditions more earnestly and in- 
telligently discussed than at this convention. Realizing 
that the activity of the present National Administration 
in trying to improve the conditions of business and of 
living throughout the land must be taken into con- 
sideration, the association passed resolutions indorsing 
the Stevens bill now before Congress. 

President Charles H. Huesgen proved himself a 
model executive, always keen, fair, alert and masterful. 
The meetings profited by his vigorous personality ; he 
was the inspiration and backbone of the convention. 

The committees on resolutions, on statistics regarding 
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THE SOCIAL FEATURE OF THE DEALERS’ CONVENTION 


business catering to professional photographers, on the 
same concerning amateurs, on membership, on auditing 
and on nominations performed their tasks most cred- 
itably. 

As to the result of this convention, it is generally 
conceded that its influence will be far-reaching, and that 
much has been done in blazing the way towards larger 
and better business for the photographic dealer, and 
towards greater satisfaction on the part of the purchas- 
ing public. 

THE NEW OFFICERS 


President, E. H. Goodhart, Atlanta. 

First Vice-President, H. M. Fowler, Cleveland. 
Second Vice-President, W. F. Pinkham, Boston. 
Third Vice-President, O. C. Reeder, Kansas City. 
Fourth Vice-President, F. E. Gatchel, Louisville. 
Secretary, G. E. Cross, Louisville. 

Treasurer, G. L. Kohne, Toledo. 

New York was voted to be the next place of meeting. 


EXHIBITORS 


Albany Card & Paper Mfg. Co., Photographic Mounts, 
Albany; Albany Chemical Co., Photo-Chemicals, Al- 
bany; Allendorf Co., Moia Camera Lenses and Prisms, 
Cleveland; Allison & Hadaway, Polychromide Process, 
Perchlora Flashpowder, Newman & Guardia Cameras, 
Marion & Son’s Dryplates, New York ; American Cine- 
matograph Co., Motion-Picture Apparatus, Chicago ; 
American Paper Goods Co., Photo-paper goods, Ken- 
sington, Conn.; Ansco Co., Ansco Cameras, Cyko and 
Cykoro Papers, Binghamton, N. Y.; Bausch & Lomb 


Optical Co., Lenses, Balopticons and Projection-Appa- 
ratus, Rochester; Bell & Howell Co., Motion-Picture 
Apparatus, Chicago; Berlin Aniline Works, Photo- 
Chemicals, Agfa Flashlamps, Flashpowder, New York ; 
Burke & James, Inc., Mfrs. of Photographic Specialties ; 
Voigtliinder & Son and Dallmeyer Lenses, Chicago; 
Burroughs-Wellcome Co., Tabloid Chemicals, New 
York ; W. Butcher & Sons, Ltd., Pocket Folding Cam- 
eras and Reflex Cameras, London, England; E. S. Cay- 
wood, Flashlight-Apparatus, Philadelphia; Central 
Dry-Plate Co., Dryplates, Photo-Chemicals, St. Louis ; 
A. M. Collins Mfg. Co., Card-mounts, folders and 
novelties, Philadelphia; Crown Optical Co., Lenses, 
Rochester; Dennison Mfg. Co., Tags, labels and fancy 
goods specialties, Chicago; Engel Mfg. Co., Photo-Art 
Corners, Chicago; Ernemann Photo-Kino Works, 
Cameras and Motion-Picture Apparatus, New York; 
Felsenthal & Co., Life-Motion Picture Camera, Chicago ; 
Fiberloid Co., Photoloid, New York; Forbes Dry-Plate 
Co., Dryplates, Rochester; G. Gennert, Ensign Cameras 
and Films, Imperial Dryplates and Motion-Picture A ppa- 
ratus, New York; C. P. Goerz Amer. Optical Co., Goerz 
Lenses, Dagor, Celor, Syntor High-Grade Amateur 
Pocket-Cameras, New York; C. H. Graves Co., Art- 
Publishers, Philadelphia; Gundlach-Manhattan Optical 
Co., Cameras and Lenses, Rochester; Haloid Paper Co., 
Photo-papers, Rochester ; Hammer Dry-Plate Co., Dry- 
plates, St. Louis; Heinn Co., Photo-Albums, Milwau- 
kee; Herbert & Huesgen Co., Paget Plates, Hydra 
Plates, Steinheil Lenses, Tourist Multiple Camera, New 
York; Ilex Optical Co., Ilex Lenses and Shutters, 
Rochester; International Photo-Sales Corp., Ica Cam- 
eras, Carl Zeiss Lenses, Ilford Plates, Intona Paper, 
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New York; Japanese Water-Color Co., Peerless Japa- 
nese Transparent Water-Colors, Rochester; J. L. Lewis, 
Barnet Plates, Seltona Papers, New York; Lafbury Co., 
Eurynar Lenses, Chicago; Mallinckrodt Chemical Co., 
Chemicals, St. Louis; Meyer Camera & Instrument 
Co., Inc., Microscopes, Motion-Picture Projectors, Poly- 
gon Miniature Cameras, American Agents for Rietz- 
schel’s Polygon Cameras and Lenses, New York; 
Motion-Picture Apparatus Co., Motion-Picture Appa- 
ratus, New York; Geo. Murphy, Inc., Photographic 
Specialties, Ross Lenses, Carbon Tissues, New York; 
H. H. McIntire Co., McIntire Photo-Printing Machine, 
Chicago; McIntosh Stereopticon Co., Projection-Appa- 
ratus, Chicago; Nicholas Power Co., Motion-Picture 
Apparatus, New York ; Pathé Fréres, Pathéscope Films 
and Cameras (kinematographs for the home), Motion- 
Picture Apparatus, Paris, France; Photo-Cines Co., 
Motion-Picture Apparatus, New York ; Photo-Products 
Co., Instanto Paper, Chicago; Pinkham & Smith Co., 
Smith Soft-Focus Semi-Achromat, Boston; Precision 
Machine Co., Simplex Projectors, New York; Prosch 
Mfg. Co., Flashlight-Apparatus, New York; Reflex 
Camera Co., Reflex Cameras, Newark, N.J.; C. B. 
Robinson & Sons, Studio-Furniture, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Schering & Glatz, Duratol and Assur Colors, 
New York; Seavey & Co., Backgrounds, Chicago; 
Seneca Camera Mfg. Co., Cameras, Lenses and Shutters, 
Rochester ; J. H. Smith & Co., Victor Flashlight Spe- 
cialties, Chicago; Victor Animatograph Co., Projection- 
Apparatus for the Home, Davenport, Ia.; Visible 
Photo-Printer Co., Automatic Printer, New York; H. 
C. White Co., Enlarging- and Projection-Apparatus, 
Nitrogen Lamps, No. Bennington, Vt.; Whyte-Whitman 
Co., Motion-Picture Apparatus, New York; Wollensak 
Optical Co., Lenses and Shutters, Rochester; Wold Air- 
Brush Art Shop, Air-Brushes, Chicago; Worcester 
Envelope Co., “ Berwick ” System, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Photo-Cines Co., Motion-Picture Apparatus, New York ; 
Automatic Developing & Printing Co., Newark, N. J. 


The Film-Patent Case Settled 


Ir is reported in the daily press that a monetary set- 
tlement, the amount of which is known only to the per- 
sons directly concerned, has been made in the matter of 
the Goodwin roll-film patent, over which the Eastman 
Kodak Company and the Ansco Company fought for 
years until the Federal Court of Appeals recently 
decided in favor of the latter. 

The suit involved the use of the Goodwin patent, 
claimed by the Ansco Company since 1898, and appears 
to have covered all cartridge-films, film-packs and cine- 
matograph-films made by the Eastman Kodak Company. 


Sunday Sittings 


THE question of making sittings on Sunday is caus- 
ing much concern to photographers in many cities 
throughout the country. As a rule, high-class portrait- 
ists close their studios on Sunday, anyway; but a law 
which forbids photographic Sunday-business seems just 
as fair for photographers who cater to the working- 
people unable to sit for their portraits in week-days, as 
it is for the working-people themselves, when one re- 
flects that in these same places a large business is done 
on the Lord’s Day in the sale of cigars and tobacco, 
confectionery, newspapers, etc. We hear of cases 
where photographers are arrested for making sittings 
on Sunday, fined and have these fines remitted when it 
is proved that the sittings are absolutely indispensable 
both to photographers and this class of customers. 
The photographers should use every influence to have 
such an unjust law repealed. 


Series II Cooke Lenses Improved 


WE are advised by the Taylor-Hobson Company of 
some important improvements in their Series II Cooke 
lenses. These are the ‘‘ universal” anastigmats made by 
this firm for high-speed photography in dull lights and, 
in fact, for all classes of work which demand lenses of 
large covering-power and keen definition at F/4.5. Not 
only have the lenses been improved in defining-power 
throughout the plates for which they are listed, but 
the circle of illumination has been increased so that 
these high-speed lenses may be used for wide-angle 
work on larger plates. Moreover, the mounting has 
been perfected, and the lenses are mounted with such 
compactness that they can be fitted to all makes of 
cameras capable of receiving high-speed lenses. 

Notwithstanding these developments, the selling- 
price has been reduced appreciably, and the Taylor- 
Hobson Company claims that it now offers the most 
complete as well as the best line of high-speed lenses on 
the market. 


A Standard Book on Nature-Study 


In response to numerous requests for copies of L. W. 
Brownell’s admirable book, “Photography for the 
sportsman-Naturalist,” we are glad to state that we can 
furnish copies to any one interested at $2.20 net, postpaid. 
This superb volume contains 311 pages and numerous 
original photo-illustrations of nature-studies with instruc- 
tions how to photograph them. This important work 
was carefully reviewed in April PHoro-Era. 


Photographers’ Row 


THE tendency of high-class portrait-photographers to 
establish their studios near one another, generally on 
some prominent business-street, is well known. For in- 
stance, there is a photographers’ row of them on Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, and another on Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

Boston, oddly enough, has not as large a number of 
first-rank portrait-studios as the size of its population 
would seem to demand. However, it has a formidable 
row of studios on Boylston Street, where former private 
residences have been converted into stores and office- 
buildings. Beginning at the farther end of Boylston 
Street, and adjacent to the Back Bay residential district, 
is the studio of J. H. Garo, opened about twelve years 
ago. Next in order are those of H. H. Pierce, Mildred 
Holt, Charles W. Hearn, John A. Lorenz, Louis Fabian 
Bachrach, Morris Burke Parkinson (recently removed 
to Brookline with branch studio on Milk Street), Arthur 
A. Glines, Frank Place, Baldwin Coolidge, Clarissa 
Hovey, Alice Austin, Mrs. J. C. Fairchild, Charles A. 
Hoyle, A. L. Jamieson, Alfred E. Smith, Mary L. 
Patten, Helen M. Murdoch, Aram Kazanjian, Newcomb 
& Robinson. 


For Motion-Picture Enthusiasts 


A LARGE number of photographers, including most 
professional men engaged in commercial work, and also 
many advanced amateurs, are becoming greatly inter- 
ested in motion-picture work. It is a fascinating branch 
of photography and one yielding large monetary returns. 
Those interested will find Ford’s new book well worth 
the price, 35 cents, postpaid. It does not purport to be 
an exhaustive or highly-technical treatise, but its forty- 
eight pages tell clearly and convincingly by word and 
picture how to make motion-pictures, together with all 
necessary formule. 
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Atlanta 


ATLANTA is seventy-four years old and was first 
called “‘ Terminus,” being a little village at the end of 
the Western and Atlantic Railroad. About the time 
that General Sherman reached Atlanta, the population 
was 10,000. To-day it is 185,000, and the 200,000 mark 
will be reached in a short time. 

Atlanta has two hundred miles of modernly-equipped 
electric railway, six hundred manufacturing-plants and 
it covers twenty-six square miles. 

It is reached by thirteen railroads over which one 
hundred and thirty-six passenger trains run daily. 

Atlanta is justly called the metropolis of the ‘“‘ New 
South.” 


ATLANTA’S CLIMATE 


Atlanta is ten hundred and fifty feet above the sea-level 
at the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Part of 
its water drains to the Atlantic Ocean and part to the 
Mississippi River. There is always a breeze and a 
bracing atmosphere. 

The reports of the United States Weather Bureau 
show that the average temperature in June for the last 
thirty-four years has been 76 degrees, the highest tem- 
perature 98 degrees and the lowest 39 degrees. 

General Sherman kept 100,000 men around Atlanta 
for six months and he declared that there was no place 
on the Continent where he could have kept so large a 
body of men in such perfect health. 

This is the city which will entertain the conven- 
tion of the Photographers’ Association of America in 
June. 


The Two London Exhibitions 


Tuis year the Royal Photographic Society will again 
hold its annual exhibition in the gallery of the Royal 
Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street, Haymarket, 
London, S. W., opening on August 24 and closing Octo- 
ber 3. The latest date for receipt of exhibits by car- 
rier is Friday, July 31; by hand Saturday, August 1 — 
in each case at 35, Russell Square, W. C. There are 
three sections of exhibits covering practically the whole 
field of photography : Section 1, pictorial photographs ; 
Section 2, color-transparencies; and Section 3, scientific 
and technical exhibits, color-prints and natural-history 
photographs. In the pictorial section the selecting- 
and hanging-committee consists of Alvin Langdon Co- 
burn, John H. Gear, H. Holcroft, Furley Lewis, J. C. 8. 
Mummery and J. B. B. Wellington. Color-transpar- 
encies, claiming pictorial as distinguished from scientific 
merit, will be judged by John H. Gearand H. Essenhigh 
Corke. Mr. C. E. Kenneth Mees has arranged to col- 
lect and forward American work intended for the Scien- 
tific and Technical Section. Photographs intended for 
this section should be sent so as to reach him not later 
than Friday, July 10, at Research Laboratory, Kodak 
Park, Rochester, N. Y. Intending contributors will do 
well to communicate with Mr. Mees at an early date 
and obtain the necessary entry-form. 

The exhibition of the London Salon of Photography 
will open on September 5 in the galleries of the Royal 
Water-Color Society, 5a, Pall Mall East, closing Octo- 
ber 17. The latest date for receipt of exhibits by 
carrier is August 19, parcels being addressed to Mr. 
C. H. West, 117, Finchley Rvad, London, N. W., but 
exhibits may be delivered by hand at the gallery on 
August 26. Prospectuses and entry-forms of the two 
exhibitions are now published and may be obtained on 
application to the respective secretaries, Mr. J. McIn- 
tosh, 35, Russell Square, and Mr. Bertram Park, 5a, 
Pall Mall East. 


Furley Lewis 


THE choice of Mr. Furley Lewis as the new president 
of the Royal Photographic Society, London, is univer- 
sally applauded. Many of his admirers go so far as to 
declare that his incumbency honors the society, although 
the opposite may not be. Certain it is that no better 
selection could have been made. Mr. Lewis brings to 
his new position an honored name, authoritative pro- 
fessional knowledge, high artistic ideals, and an inspir- 
ing personality. This distinguished equipment should 
enable him to introduce needed reforms in the venerable 
R. P. S., whose popularity, prestige and finances are 
said to have declined seriously. Those who can turn 
conveniently to PHoro-Era of July, 1910, will enjoy 
Mr. A. H. Blake’s high tribute to the artistic ability 
and high character of Mr. Lewis. The accompanying 
illustrations are examples of Mr. Lewis’ eminent skill as 
a portrait-photographer. 


Los Angeles City Hall Camera Club 


A CAMERA club has been organized among the em- 
ployees of the City Engineer’s office, Los Angeles. It 
will be known as the City Hall Camera Club, Mr. W. C. 
Sawyer, Room 31, City Hall, secretary. The club de- 
sires to be placed on the mailing-list of manufacturers, 
dealers and others, in order that catalogs, price-lists, 
samples and the like may reach them as soon as they 
are issued. The club is not a large one, but it is made 
up of a few enthusiastic workers who, no doubt, will act 
more harmoniously than would a larger body. 


The Boston Photo-Clan 


TuE third annual exhibition of the Boston Photo-Clan 
was held at the Garo Studios, Boston, March 15 to April 
20. Seven members were represented. The show, as a 
whole, gave the impression of serious effort towards a 
high standard of artistic expression, but this proved to 
be true only in individual instances. Futile attempts to 
reach the goal were noticeable whenever the meritorious 
character of the original negative was sacrificed in the 
enlarging-process whether the aim was to obtain a soft- 
focus effect, resulting in loss of meaning, life and vibra- 
tion; or whether the wrong printing-medium or an 
incongruous color was chosen. Brown is not a suitable 
medium to express the character of a marine; nor does 
blue or red give the illusion of a wood-interior. If black 
and white fail to interpret the spirit of the picture, the 
artist isin a dilemma. Then, again, in some cases the 
themes were not complete; they appeared to be frag- 
ments, lacking unity and significance. Henry Eich- 
heim came nearer to nature in his landscape (Annisquam), 
but his enlarged portraits were not convincing. Maurice 
W. Parker had only three prints, of which “ Morning 
Landscape ” charmed by its delicate atmospheric effect. 
Dr. Harry B. Shuman’s eight prints evinced sincere 
artistic feeling and warmth of expression (The Wood- 
path), but lacked fluency of composition. Dr. W. W. 
Smith, a new-comer, showed five prints vigorous in 
design and consistent in treatment. Of these, a view in 
Cherbourg and a group of sand-pines in Syria were 
quite distinctive. Dr. C. T. Warner showed twelve 
5x 7 direct prints, the smallest on view, in which all 
the original sweetness, beauty and life were fully pre- 
served. Mr. Garo’s twelve gum-prints actually pre- 
dominated by their overpowering mastery of grasp, 
interpretation and technique. Whatever the theme — 
a portrait, a pastoral or a still-life, it pulsated, rejoiced 
and charmed. Under such leadership, the rest are sure 
to advance towards greater heights of achievement. 
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1914 Kodak Advertising-Contest 
$3,000 in Cash Prizes 


PHOTOGRAPHERS are becoming better illustrators. 
Our 1913 Kodak Advertising-Contest brought us, by 
far, better pictures than any of our previous contests. 
There was a greater diversity of ideas, and ideas are 
really the important thing in these competitions, though 
the pictures must also show good photography. Never- 
theless, we received many pictures that were absolutely 
devoid of the advertising-idea, pictures that were merely 
good landscapes or good portraits, and except for the fact 
that they were photographs, connected in no way with 
Kodak advertising. 

The successful pictures are always the ones around 
which the advertising-man can write a simple and con- 
vincing story of the witchery of Kodakery and the sim- 
plicity of the Kodak system of amateur photography. 


Eastman Kopak Company. 


TERMS OF THE 1914 CONTEST 


1. Each picture is to contain a figure or figures and 
is to be suitable for use as an illustration in advertising 
the Kodak or Kodak system of amateur photography. 

2. Each print in the Grand Prize Class and Class “ A” 
must be from a negative 5 x 7 or larger. Each print in 
Class “ B” must be from a negative 344 x 514 or 4x 5 
or larger. 

3. PRINTS ONLY are to be sent for competition — 
not negatives. 

4. Prints must be mounted, but not framed. (Mounts 
should show about 1 inch margin. ) 

5. No competitor will be awarded more than one 
prize. (This does not prevent a competitor from enter- 
ing as many pictures as he may desire. ) 

6. Due and reasonable care will be taken of all non- 
winning prints and, barring loss or accident, they will 
be returned to their owners at our expense, but we 
assume no responsibility for loss or damage. 

7. The negatives from which all prize-winning prints 
are made are to become the property of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, and are to be received by it in good 
order before payment of prize-money is made. 

8. Contestants who are awarded prizes must also fur- 
nish to us the written consent of the subject (in case of 
a minor, the written consent of a parent or guardian) to 
the use of the picture in such manner as we may see fit in 
our advertising, as per the following form : 


For value received, I hereby consent that the pictures 
of which are hereto attached, or any reproduction of the 
same, may be used by the Eastman Kodak Company or 
any of its associate companies, for the purpose of illus- 
tration, advertising or publication in any manner. 


[Use this form for a minor] 


I hereby affirm that I am the Parent—Guardian of 
I hereby consent that the pictures taken of him—her by 
hereto attached, or any reproduction of the same, may 
be used by the Eastman Kodak Company or any of its 

iate companies for the purpose of illustration, ad- 
vertising or publication in any manner. 


Nore. — Blank forms will be furnished on application, 


9. All entries should be addressed to Eastman Kodak 
Company, Advertising-Department, Rochester, N. Y. 
Entries from Canada should be sent to the Canadian 
Kodak Company, Toronto, Canada. 

10. In sending pictures, mark the package plainly, 
“Kodak Advertising-Contest,” and in the upper left- 
hand corner write your own name and address. Then 
write us a letter as follows: 

I am sending you to-day by Express —Mail, charges 
in your Kodak Advertising-Competition. Class 


Yours truly, 


11. The name and address of the competitor must be 
legibly written on a paper and enclosed in a sealed 
envelope in the same package in which the prints are 
forwarded. There is to be no writing on prints or 
mounts. 

12. We will promptly acknowledge the receipt of 
pictures, and when awards are made, will send each 
competitor a list of prize-winners. 

13. Recognized professional photographers, including 
commercial and newspaper-photographers, in short all 
persons (except those entitled to enter the Grand Prize 
Class) depending upon the use of a camera for a liveli- 
hood, will compete in Class “ A.” Class ‘“B” is open 
to amateurs only. 

14. This contest will close Nov. 1, 1914, at Rochester, 
N. Y., and October 20 at Toronto, Canada. 


THE PRIZES 
Grand Prize Class, First $500; Second $400; Total 
$900. 
Open only to Professional Photographers who have 
won prizes in the Professional Class in previous Kodak 
Advertising-Contests. 
Negatives, 5 x 7 or larger. 


CLASS A 


Professional Photographers Only * 


Negatives, 5 x 7 or larger 


50.00 
50.00 
$1,400.00 
CLASS B 
Amateurs Only 
Negatives, 314 x 514 or 4x5 or larger 

$700.00 


* Winners in 1907 and in Class *‘ A,’’ 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911 and 1913 
are not eligible. 
Note also paragraph 13. 
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SUGGESTIONS 


First of all, it should be remembered that these prizes 
are not offered for the sake of obtaining sample prints 
or negatives made with our goods. Merely pretty pictures, 
merely artistic pictures will not be considered. The pic- 
tures must in some way connect up with the Kodak 
idea — must show the pleasure that is to be derived from 
picture-taking, or the simplicity of the Kodak system, 
or suggest the excellence of Kodak goods. Must, in 
short, help to sell Kodak goods, by illustration of some 
one of the many points in their favor. 

The jury will be instructed to award the prizes to 
those contestants whose pictures, all things considered, 
are best adapted to use in Kodak (or Brownie Camera ) 
advertising. 

As reproductions of the pictures will often be in small 
sizes, too much detail should not be introduced. 

Pictures for reproduction should be snappy — vigorous, 
for they lose much by the half-tone process. 

Where apparatus is introduced, it must be up-to-date. 
If you haven’t the goods, you can borrow. 

It is highly probable that we shall want to procure 
some negatives aside from the prize-winners. In such 
cases special arrangements will be made. 


THE JUDGES 


The Jury of Award will consist of photographers and 
of advertising-men who are fully competent to pass upon 
the work submitted. Full attention will be paid there- 
fore to the artistic and technical merit of the work as 
well as to its strength from an advertising-standpoint. 
Announcement of the names of the judges will be made 
later. 


Winnipeg Camera Club 


Tue fourth annual exhibition is to be held in the Civic 
Art Gallery of the city of Winnipeg, under the auspices 
of the Civie Art Committee, from June 2 to 13, 1914. 
Exhibits must be delivered, carriage paid, to the Secre- 
tary, J. M. Iredale, Winnipeg Camera Club, Industrial 
Building, Winnipeg, on or before May 23, 1914, and an 
entry-form, properly filled out, must be mailed separ- 
ately to reach him before that date. Entry-forms will 
be mailed on request by the secretary. Exhibits from 
points outside Canada must be sent by mail, thus avoid- 
ing Customs formalities in receiving and returning. No 
fee is charged for entrance. Pictures must be mounted, 
but may be framed. Each must bear, on the back, the 
title, the exhibitor’s name and address, and club, if any, 
to which he or she belongs. All pictures must be the 
bona-fide production of the exhibitor. 

The Jury of Award will consist of three competent 
and disinterested persons. Their decision shall be final. 
Any number of prints may be submitted, but only such 
as in the opinion of the Judges show distinct artistic 
merit will be hung. Each exhibitor will be furnished 
with the catalog issued by the club, which will be 
official notification of acceptance or rejection. 

Gold, silver and bronze medals will be awarded to 
the best three pictures in the exhibition. The McMillan 
Challenge Cup will be awarded to the best picture by a 
member of the Winnipeg Camera Club, the winner to 
hold the cup for one year. Certificates will be awarded 
to all exhibitors whose work receives Honorable Mention. 

The club will no responsibility for loss or 
damage, but every care will be taken of the exhibits. 
Exhibits will be returned as soon as possible after the 


exhibition, provided a sufficient amount is losed to 
cover return-postage. 


The Loveliest Women Contest 


CaMERisTs generally owe a debt of gratitude to the 
great American photographic manufacturers for the 
annual prize-competitions in which many thousands of 
dollars are awarded. Not only do they stimulate con- 
tinued and greater interest in photography, but they 
help retail dealers by creating a considerable extra de- 
mand for photographic supplies. The prizes are so many 
and of such substantial amount that many thousands 
compete and the business thus created is really worth 
while, running up to a big figure. From the competi- 
tor’s standpoint, also, a prize is well worth having; it is 
equivalent to the net profit of a considerable period of 
time, and the distinction of having won it from thou- 
sands of other aspiring camerists is attended with well- 
merited mental satisfaction. 

We wonder if the possibilities to capitalize success in 
the Ansco Company’s Loveliest Women Contest have 
been realized by professional portraitists at large? To 
be the chosen photographer of one of America’s fifty 
loveliest women should certainly be as much an honor 
as to be that of one of America’s greatest men; more- 
over, to have been such is a distinction capable, we be- 
lieve, of attracting much lucrative business. When the 
awards are to be made by a jury which will see not 
the women themselves, but the photographs, the latter 
must be splendid, indeed, in order to win. Rivalry 
among acknowledged beauties is proverbial, and it 
seems logical to believe that if any studio-proprietor 
will, in a proper manner, make known the fact that the 
cream of his season’s work is to compete in this contest, 
and that any prize-winning portrait will be exhibited at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition, he will have plenty of 
business to attend to. Obviously, the matter is one of 
delicacy; it cannot be handled through newspaper- 
advertising. Suitably engraved announcements mailed 
to a selected list of names would be the better course, 
and in the wording of these a nicely-phrased appeal to 
local pride in so interesting and unusual a matter might 
counteract any fear of undue personal exploitation on 
the part of the prospective sitters. : 

Photographers seeing in this contest an opportunity 
to stimulate new business, in a novel and dignified man- 
ner, will find further information both in a news-item 
and advertisement in PHoro-Era for April, or detailed 
particulars will be sent upon request by the Ansco 
Company, Department G, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Photographic Society of Philadelphia 


TuE new rooms of this society, at 1615-1617 Sansom 
Street, now offer members the very latest and most 
up-to-date equipment possible to get —enlarging- and 
lantern-slide-rooms with electric light-equipment, a 
gaslight paper printing-room equipped with a F. & Ss. 
professional printer, besides darkrooms, large negative 
and print washing-boxes, print drying-closets, copying- 
camera, a large sunny printing-room, library, meeting- 
and exhibition-room and a most up-to-date studio, fully 
equipped for the making of either daylight or electric 
light pictures. 

Arrangements have now been made to increase the 
membership, and applications signed by at least one of 
the present members will be received gladly. These 
applications will be acted upon in the order of their re- 
ceipt at meetings, the second Wednesday in each month. 
Visitors are admitted from 9 to 12 and from 1 until 5. 
The janitor will gladly show any one interested through 
the rooms. Initiation-fee and annual dues are each 
$15. The present officers include Henry P. Baily, 
Pres., and Harold F. A. Starr, Secy.-Treas. 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL A. CADBY 


WE referred on this page, some months back, to the 
wonderful series of photographs illustrating the two 
volumes of Captain Scott’s last South Pole expedition. 
Most of them were taken by Mr. Ponting, enlargements 
of which have been on exhibition at the Fine Arts 
Society’s Galleries, New Bond Street, for over three 
months. So interested is the public in these photo- 
graphs, that it has now been decided to continue the 
exhibition for an indefinite period. 

The photographs, themselves, are immensely attrac- 
tive, as Mr. Ponting has the gift of seeing things pic- 
torially, and the skill to reproduce his conceptions on 
paper. But apart from this, they make a tremendously 
strong appeal to English people because of the tragic 
fate that overtook Captain Scott and some of his fol- 
lowers. 

The prints have been duplicated and have been shown 
at Manchester and Glasgow, and the Fine Arts Society 
has arranged for an exhibition to be held at Messrs. 
Moulton and Rickett’s Gallery, Fifth Avenue, New 
York, which will probably be open before this letter is 
in print. It seems a pity that some scheme has not 
matured which would have given the country a per- 
manent collection of these unique photographs. 

Before leaving Switzerland, we had occasion to use 
some of the new Eastman portrait-films. They are 
thick, stiff, cut films used in the dark slide (plate- 
holder), with a separate cardboard backing. We found 
the arrangement to work very well, the film keeping 
perfectly flat in the holder. The directions enclosed 
recommend a special pyro developer made up in three 
stock-solutions. Being far distant from photographic 
chemists, at the time, we had no alternative but to use 
the Kodak metol-hydroquinone formula which we had 
with us in glass tubes. This worked quite satisfactorily, 
and the films were fixed along with a couple of film- 
packs that were developed at the same time, in ordinary 
hypo, although a new acid fixing-bath is strongly in- 
sisted on in the directions. In spite of this rough treat- 
ment, very good negatives were the result of our first 
experiment, and we consider these films a useful addi- 
tion to a traveling photographer’s outfit. Their advan- 
tages as to portability are very evident to us, just now, 
as the memory is still very fresh of the weight and 
fragility of the twelve dozen half-plate glass negatives 
which we had to watch over and guard all across 
Europe. The speed of the films is not given on the 

_packets, but one would imagine that they are faster 
than the ordinary roll-films supplied by the Kodak peo- 
ple, though we have not, ourselves, made any exact 
tests. When dry, they have a somewhat pronounced 
curl, with the film side outwards, but this disappears 
after a few hours’ pressure in the printing-frame. They 
have a convenient dodge for showing at once and in 
the dark which is the film side. A V notch is cut in 
one edge, and when this shows at the upper right-hand 
corner, the film is lying face up. The illustration given 
is a snapshot, on one of these films, of a Swiss boy who 
happened to come along. We had used them for land- 
scapes, but as they are called portrait-films, we thought 
it only fair to try them as such, as well. 

Another convenient contrivance is the inclusion with 
each packet of three stiff, fireproof envelopes, the idea 
being that each envelope will store four film negatives 
and keep them flat. We only wish that we needed 


store-place for every dozen plates we use. We are 
much afraid that before long we shall have a few of 
these well-made envelopes set free for other purposes ! 
One of the first signs of renewed activity in the 
photographic world comes to us in the shape of an ap- 
plication for prints for the Paris Salon of Photography 
for which Mr. F. J. Mortimer is collecting English 
Work. When we mention the Paris Photographic, 
Salon, we naturally think of M. Demachy who has 
been the life and soul of the Photo-Club de Paris and 
its exhibitions for years. Indeed, pictorial photography, 
the world over, is under a heavy debt to him, for prob- 
ably he has done more for its advancement along the 
lines of the gum and oil processes than any other man. 
Continually here in England we come across amateurs 
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who have ventured to call on the great apostle of these 
flexible and fascinating processes who never seems to 
refuse help and encouragement to those who ask. 

The prizes in the great Kodak Competition have at 
last been announced, and nearly all the prize-winners 
seem to possess foreign names and addresses. 

Mr. Furley Lewis has been elected president of the 
Royal Photographic Society, on which event every one 
is congratulating everyone else — Mr. Lewis on being 
raised to the proud position and the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society in getting such a good man. Mr. Furley 
Lewis is a man of many friends and is as kindly and 
public spirited as he is popular; he is also one of our 
foremost portrait-photographers, and we feel that some 
rd his work will live and be still more valuable in the 

uture. 
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—the making of exceptional pictures is easy when 
a good lens is at work in your camera. Speed, 
perfect definition, crispness of image, go with the 


Bausch Zeiss 
-TESSAR [ENS 


The Tessar is the arch enemy of failure—it makes all days bright. You 

have fewer failures from lack of light. 

Tessar Ic-F :45 —the lens for speed —is the standard lens for the reflecting 

camera, home portraits, and all work demanding ultra-speed. Its speed is 

twice as great as IIb Tessar. 

Tessar IIb-F :63—the lens for the compact hand camera — is the standard 

anastigmat equipment in connection with the Compound shutter. Double 

the speed of ordinary lens equipments. 

Full information regarding lenses and sample prints supplied upon request. 
"ry a Tessar on your camera. Ask your dealer. 


Bausch £7 Optical ©. 


622 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Paoro-Era Guaranty 
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ULOR-PHOTOGRAPHY 


with 


AUTOCHROM 
PLATES 


is the title of our Booklet (15th 

Edition) explaining how simple 

and easy it is to take photographs 
in the 


TRUE COLORS OF NATURE 
with 
Autochrom Plates 


Write for this Booklet now, so as 
to be prepared for the coming 
season when Nature will display 
her most beautiful colors. 


The LUMIERE 5 (Sigma) 
is universally acknowledged as 


The FASTEST PLATE made. 


Manufactured in France by the 
LUMIERE Brothers with their famous 
“ETIQUETTE VIOLETTE” Emul- 


sion. 


LUMIERE JOUGLA CO. 


75 5th Avenue New York 
(Dept. P. A.) 


ONLY BUY 
INFERIOR GOODS 
Send for the ‘*Agfa’’ Book 3 

of **Photographic formul:.”’ 
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CUT PRICES CAN 


An ‘‘Agfa’’ label and 10 cents 
sent to the ra) 
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Berlin Aniline Works ¢{ 
213 Water Street 
New York 

will give you the most com- Fi 


plete and authoritative book 


on developing ever published. hs 
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BERLIN LETTER 


MAX A. R. BRUNNER 


In some recent issue of PHotro-ERA mention was 
made of the death of Herr Wolf Capek, editor of 
Photographie Fuer Alle, author of several books and 
otherwise prominent in the photographic world. And 
while we were just discussing the regrettable event, the 
news reached us that the director of the Kunsthalle, at 
Hamburg, Professor Lichtwark, had died. He was 
known as one of the best friends of amateurs. In 1893 
we had the first international photographic exhibition in 
Germany, held in the Art-Museum, Hamburg. Licht- 
wark, as the director, delivered three comprehensive 
lectures about this new art and used his influence to 
further it. He also published a book on the artistic 
features of amateur pictorial work, which even now, 
when a large amount of photographic literature exists, 
assumes a prominent place, and is considered a model 
book on the subject of amateur photography. 

Spring has come, and again a large number of Ameri- 
cans will cross the ocean, “ to do Europe,” as they term 
it. Frequently in the daily, as well as in the tradepress, 
cases have recently been reported about tourists from 
abroad who have been arrested for “ espionage,’ par- 
ticularly if they were equipped with a camera. Our 
papers usually condemn such laws and the way they are 
enforced, and proposals for betterment are made. 
Besides, the league of German Amateur Clubs has 
submitted several petitions with the view to save photo- 
graphers from unpleasant quarrels with the authorities. 
However, it must be admitted that the safety of a coun- 
try stands higher than the pleasure of tourists. In 
Germany, and in most other countries, every fortress is 
surrounded by a zone which may extend up to ten kilo- 
meters in diameter. The inner circle can be crossed 
only with the permission of the commanding officer, 
whereas the outer one does not present serious diffi- 
culties as it contains mostly public thoroughfares. Yet, 
in spite of it, strangers must be careful, and absolutely 
abstain from taking pictures, making sketches, ete. 
Sometimes the mere carrying of a camera with one may 
cause trouble. The authorities are exceedingly watch- 
ful and seem to show a special interest in the telephoto 
lens. When, despite of every precaution, one is unlucky 
enough to fall into the hands of some sentinel, it would 
be no good plan to get excited and try to escape. It is 
always advisable to carry some papers of identification 
with one. To the average layman certain portions of a 
fortified place may appear as of minor importance, and 
he thinks to be entitled to photograph them. The 
authorities, however, do not make any exceptions. The 
above-cited Amateurs’ League has collected the rules of 
all countries as regards what places are barred from the 
invasion of the camerist. It is hoped, therefore, that the 
dangerous zones will be more clearly marked by means of 
posters and signboards. Particulars appear from time to 
time in the organ of that society. A close inspection of the 
rules of the various countries has brought out the fact 
that the regulations of the German army administration 
are not stricter than those of other countries, and this 
applies also to the manner of their enforcement. From 


abroad we hear sometimes unpleasant events — from 
Italy, the British colonies and Japan, for instance. The 
forbidden zone around Singapore has a radius of eight 
miles and contains many pretty promenades and hotels, 
so that many an amateur feels tempted to take snap- 
shots, the plates of which are often confiscated, much to 


the displeasure of the quite surprised camerist. The 
danger is so great that the steamship-companies have 
erected posters of warning. In addition, there as every- 
where else, it is risky to photograph resting, marching 
or practising soldiers, for one never knows whether the 
soldiers are using a new gun or other equipment. Even 
carelessness may result in a fine. 

In nearly every Berlin Letter I have referred to the 
doings of our camera clubs. Their large number has 
been augmented lately by a society which differs from 
the others. Its name is Jung-Deutschland’s Licht- 
bildner (Amateurs’ Club of Juvenile Germany), with 
headquarters at Munich. This is not to be confounded 
with the Society of Juvenile Camera-Friends founded a 
year ago in the Imperial capital. The new club accepts 
as members boys between thirteen and twenty years of 
age, although adults may become honorary members, 
provided they have done much good work for the wel- 
fare of the club. Its purpose is the publication of 
literary and technical articles, also pictures in the 
elub’s organ, Das Bild, exchange of prints among the 
members, exchange of queries and replies under super- 
vision of the management, prize-competitions, exhibi- 
tions and meetings. The yearly fee is only fifty cents, 
a ridiculously small sum. In several large cities local 
branches have been founded, and their number is stead- 
ily increasing. Perhaps the most interesting feature of 
the Juvenile Society is the sale of pictures to periodi- 
cals, book-publishers, ete. In all other clubs the mem- 
bers do not make any money out of their pictures, but 
if they desire to do so, they transact the business di- 
rectly with the publishers. In the above-named clubs 
the young members, who obviously have no business- 
experience, are asked to submit suitable pictures to 
headquarters (at Munich ), the officers of which, owing 
to their great experience, select the most salable prints 
and forward them to a paper which will be most likely 
to accept them. For each batch of prints sent in by a 
member, a fixed charge of fifty pfennigs (12 cents) is 
made. If a picture is sold, twenty per cent goes into 
the society’s treasury, the rest to the amateur. If a 
picture is refused, it is sent to some other magazine and, 
if entirely unsuccessful, returned to the sender. The 
same happens with such pictures which, in the opinion 
of the officers, are not salable at all. Through this 
scheme much annoyance, payment of postage and dis- 
appointment is avoided, as the younger members would 
searcely be able to find a right market for their snap- 
shots. 

In conclusion, I wish to mention a novel drying- 
apparatus for negatives, invented by a Frenchman. It 
consists of a horizontal disc, like that of a phonograph, 
to which the wet negative is fastened with clamps. The 
whole is covered by a case to keep off dust. As soon as 
the motor is set in motion— this can be done by elec- 
tricity or a strong spring, or even by hand — the mois- 
ture is pressed through the centrifugal force towards 
the outside, and this same process is going on as in a 
cream-separator. The device is particularly suitable for 
autochrome positives which require a speedy drying. If 
these have been immersed in a thirty-percent alcohol- 
solution, they will be dry within two or three minutes. 
The machine is also useful for color-sensitive plates and 
during the casting of negatives of the Lippman process, 
to throw off the superfluous quantity of emulsion. 


Bearding the Lion 
Editor : No, we cannot accept your article. 
thing, it is written on both sides of the paper. 
Would-be Contributor: You needn’t be so stiff with 
yourrules. You print on both sides of your paper. 
Boston Transcript. 
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WITH THE TRADE 


The Press-Photographer and His Editor 


WHEN the news-editor of a daily paper assigns a 
photographer to cover an important news-event, he 
writes the assignment in a book and forgets about it 
until the finished photographs are laid upon his desk. 

Between the time the assignment is given to the 
photographer and the prints are delivered much may 
happen. In many cases, much does happen. In the 
opinion of the press-photographer the average editor is 
a sublimated ass who expects the impossible and gets it. 
He is a small-sized Czar who lays things out by rule 
and will not admit of failure. When he casually asks 
the photographer to get a good picture of the bride at 
the Vandergraph wedding, he ignores the possibility of 
interference on the part of the police; the objections of 
the relatives and of the bride herself; forgets the awn- 
ing leading from the limousine-door to the inside of the 
church; that the church is on the shadow-side of the 
street ; that it is raining cats and dogs and that the photo- 
grapher has just one-hundredth of a second in which 
to catch the bride as she volplanes from the machine to 
the red-carpeted interior of the decorator’s tunnel lead- 
ing to the altar. 

Incidentally the editor, in the security of his secluded 
den, passes with a shudder all consideration of dark- 
room difficulties, chemical equation, lens- and shutter- 
equipment, printing-lights, poor quarters and Dame 
Fortune, who must be propitiated if the shutter happens 
to choose a scant 1-1000 chance in the 1-100 opportu- 
nity to register the particular bridal turn of ankle, sweep 
of drapery and virgin expression desired by his editorial 
nibs. 

Small wonder, then, that the men who tell the story 
of the news, so that all men may see and understand, 
have been called by a famous writer, “ the pirates of 
the press.” They take everything they are told to take, 
and take it as in duty-bound. And the same rapac- 
ity shown in the taking of the pictures is shown in the 
prompt assimilation of any new things in the photo- 
graphic field which will help to make for better pictures 
and editorial commendation. That is why virtually every 
press-photographer orders a case of A. & H. Record 
Plates as soon as he has tested a sample package. 
Speed 500 H. & D. 


Studio-Portraits Regardless of Weather 


In many astudio the weather forms a constant source of 
anxiety. On dark days sittings must be postponed and the 
operator is overworked and hurried in pleasant weather. 
Not so in studios equipped with the Victor Studio Flash- 
Cabinet; there every day is a working-day, and for an 
outlay of only $75. It renders the operator absolutely 
independent of daylight for making the very finest bust, 
half-length, full-length and group pictures in any 
desired lighting. This cabinet is to be found in many of 
the leading studios of the country where its economy 
and efficiency have been proved conclusively. Expo- 
sures are made in 440 second so that desired poses and 
fleeting expressions can be caught with no danger of lost 
negatives due to movement of the subject. But three 
grains of Victor Flash-Powder are required for cabinet- 
work. This costs one-third of a cent, gives no report 
and but littlesmoke. Electric lights are used for focus- 
ing and to vary the light-effects. 


A New Live Wire 


Mr. J. A. Dawes, the new manager of the Promo- 
tion of Trade Department of the Wollensak Optical Co., 
in a letter, assures us that the splendid policy which his 
department has followed in the past will be carried on 
under his personal guidance. The Promotion of Trade 
Department is maintained for the sole purpose of help- 
ing those who are interested in the Wollensak products, 
and Mr. Dawes is always on the alert for an opportunity 
to assist in any way possible. The Wollensak Optical 
Co. backs up all its goods with the broadest guaranty, 
and grants a liberal trial-privilege on all lenses. If 
in doubt, write to Mr. Dawes about it. 


The Three-In-One Lamp 


AMATEURS always welcome ingenious devices that 
make for compact storage of the accessories of their 
chosen hobby. For $2 the O.K. Sales Company now 
furnishes in one piece of apparatus a printing-lamp, a 
ruby-lamp and a flash-sheet or cartridge-holder. It is a 
clever little device to save prints, time and money, en- 
suring better pictures in the easiest way. 


New Kodak-Specialties 


A VERY compact and useful photographic accessory 
has recently been placed on the market and is meeting 
with enthusiastic approval. It is the Kodak Magnesium- 
Ribbon Holder manufactured by the Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y 

The magnesium-ribbon is wound on a roll inside the 
holder and is pushed forward by the thumb until a piece 
of the desired length projects from the holder. This is 
ignited by holding the projecting ribbon in a flame, the 
light produced being an intense white — particularly suit- 
able for printing Velox or making lantern-slides. 

The ribbon is contained in the holder in such a manner 
that only that part which projects will burn; thus the 
amount of light for each exposure may be controlled 
accurately by measuring the projecting ribbon. 

The device will be a boon to campers, tourists and 
others who find themselves in places lacking a suitable 
light for quick printing. The bright light of the mag- 
nesium is not only preferable to an oil-light but is 
superior to either gas or electricity for accuracy and 
speed. A small alcohol-lamp is supplied for use in 
burning the magnesium-ribbon. Both may be had from 
your dealer at a nominal cost. 

There are two little attachments, advertised from 
time to time in our pages, which every camerist should 
own and make good use of during the coming season. 
The one will so materially increase the efficiency of his 
Kodak as to make it capable of doing the work of two 
cameras, while the other will, in many instances, im- 
prove the artistic quality of negative, made with its aid, 
about one hundred per cent. We speak of the Kodak 
Portrait-Attachment and the Kodak Color-Screen. One 
never realizes the advantages of a portrait-attachment 
until he has used one for portraits and other interesting 
close work. And the same may be said of the Kodak 
Color-Screen. It is scientifically made and particularly 
suitable for reproducing cloud-effects in the negative as 
the eye sees them. Instantaneous exposures are readily 
made in one-tenth of a second in bright light. 
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Sole U. S. Distributors 


- PHOTO- SALES-C ORPORATION 


An ICA Offer® 


of exceptional merit 


HALLOH MODEL B 


Roll-film and plate-camera takes 314 x 
414 pictures. Dimensions, 81% x 1°4 x 
5 inches. Weight, 32 ounces. 
With Carl Zeiss Icar lens, F/6.3, 514 inch 
focus and Compound Shutter. 


Price, $50.00 


This is one of the most attractive offer- 
ings of the Ica line. You will do well 
to find out more about it. 


Ask your dealer or write direct to us 
for the new 64-page Ipsco catalog. 


It’s free 


235 Fifth Avenue --New York. 


IT IS A JOY 


to work in the open with Platino- 

type and Satista papers. If you 

wish to do better work, enjoy 

better health and greater happi- 

ness, give up your stuffy darkroom 

and “ gaslight” papers, and send 
for our booklets on 


Platinotype and Satista 


the daylight, fresh-air papers. 


Sample prints on either paper 
on receipt of your name and 
address 


N.B. The special offer on Satista continues 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS 
1814 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 


The “SMITH” LENS 


** Soft-Focus Semi-Achromat 


For a soft, vibrant, atmospheric image, serious 
workers agree on the “Smith” quality. With 
the “Smith,” photography loses its soulless and 
mechanical literalness, and becomes truly a 
means of personal expression. 


An enthusiastic worker writes thus,“ I am one 
of those unpractical artists, with all the feelings 
but without the ability to execute. If I had 
lived a generation ago I should have missed a 
great deal of pleasure, because within the last 
twenty years mechanical means have been put 
within the reach of such as I to enable them to 
express themselves. Such lenses as the ‘Smith’ 
are putting it within my reach to make pictures, 
whereas if I had to depend upon the brush or 
pencil I should go pictureless.” 


The “Smith” lens is a tool and must be skil- 
fully handled ; it is the means to an end. 


Made in three series. Write for circulars of 
the Semi-Achromat 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 


Two ( 288-290 Boylston Street ; Boston 
stores ( 1314 Bromfield Street Mass. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 


| 
WITT? 


will be proud 
of your prints 
if you use 


‘Rytol’ 


UNIVERSAL DEVELOPER 


It develops Gaslight and 
Bromide exposures 


to a nicety. 


All Dealers, 35c. per Carton 


Specimen mailed free for 2 cents, by 
Derr. P  Burroucus We.tcome & Co. 
ae 85, West Thirty-third Street, New York City 


MonrTrEAL : 101, Coristine Building 
PHO. 800 Al Rights Reserved 


INFINITE PLEASURE 
IS HIS WHO OWNS AN 


Ernemann Camera 


BECAUSE THEY ARE BUILT TO DO 
WHAT YOU WANT 


ALWAYS READY— LEAST AMOUNT 
OF BOTHER 


LIGHT IN CONSTRUCTION 
HANDSOME IN DESIGN 
PRICES TO SUIT EVERY PURSE 


Send us ten cents in stamps to-day and we will forward our 
Illustrated Catalog, descriptive in every detail of our products 


STR AVENUE NELD-vYOoRK 414 Sth AVENUE 


Puoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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Simplex Specialties 


UnpERr the trade-mark “Simplex,” the Multi-Speed 
Shutter Co., 114 East 28th Street, New York City, 
is manufacturing and putting on the market a 
varied and interesting line of up-to-date specialties. 
These include precision-cameras, view-cameras, Multi- 
Speed shutters, anastigmat lenses, flashlight-attach- 
ments, photo-chemicals, motion-picture cameras and 
projectors, Multi-Exposure camera, “Special” dry- 
plates, Multi-flex lamp and motion-picture chemicals. 

Of them all the $50 Simplex Multi-Exposure cam- 
era, taking 800 pictures on standard motion-picture 
film, is most ingenious and promises to interest amateur 
photographers most, for it provides all the sensitive ma- 
terial ordinarily required for an extended vacation-trip 
with one loading of the camera. The wonder is how 
such a camera can be manufactured at the price. 

The Simplex Motion-Picture camera, another notable 
instrument in this varied line, promises to do much to 
supply the growing demand for motion-pictures of the 
family and in the home. 


Successful 1913 Business 


THOsE who failed to do record business in 1913 have 
themselves to blame, apparently; at least such is the 
belief of sales-manager, A. A. Dailey of the Photo- 
Products Co. His policy of selling Instanto and Platora 
papers direct to the consumer, thereby eliminating the 
middleman’s profit, has appealed strongly to the buying- 
public and success in big figures has been the result. 
The new bromide paper, known as Regal and a welcome 
addition to the line, will be handled in the same manner, 
as well as the linen-surface Platora. 


Autochrome Stereographs 


However fascinating is stereoscopic photography, 
particularly the enjoyment of the completed results, the 
element of color gives added pleasure, and when the 
actual stereographs are autochromes, the result is an 
approximation of nature itself. 

The revival of stereoscopic photography has received 
a strong impetus through the wonderfully efficient and 
compact pocket stereo-cameras now on the market, 
and also through the enthusiasm with which practition- 
ers are using autochrome plates for the purpose. Auto- 
chrome stereographs yield a degree of pleasure which 
is difficult to put in words; they must be seen to be en- 
joyed and appreciated. The process is as simple as 
making ordinary autochromes, particularly with the aid 
of the celebrated Richard Verascope. The latter, to- 
gether with a practical demonstration of its modus 
operandi, and a large and beautiful collection of auto- 
chrome stereographs, are on public exhibition at the 
office of the Lumiére-Jougla Co., 75 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Everybody is welcome. 


Cooper Hewitt Lamps in Motion-Picture 
Work at the Selig Studio 


Over one hundred and fifty dealers and manufacturers 
attending the Chicago Convention (and the wives of a 
few of them) took the special cars sent by the Selig 
Polyscope Company promptly at 2 p.m., Thursday, and 
journeyed out to the Polyscope plant, where they were 
ushered into the large office and reception-room, from 
which they were escorted by guides to the new studio 
on the top floor of the same building. This glass-cov- 
ered studio is so enormous that eight independent mo- 


tion-picture scenes may be set up and all of them “ taken”’ 
simultaneously — by separate operators, of course. Here 
we saw the acting and “taking ’”’ of the first scene of the 
picture-play entitled “The Kiss,” which will soon be 
released to the theaters. The scenery for this was an 
elaborate outdoor-setting in a garden. 

Our visit was made while the sky was overcast and 
during much of the time a light mist was falling, so in 
addition to the daylight ten of the largest Cooper 
Hewitt tubes were used on each side of the “ stage” 
and just outside of the rather narrow angle of view in 
the picture. Close overhead were fifteen Cooper Hewitt 
Quartz Lamps, while the foreground got its necessarily 
stronger illumination from two powerful search-lights 
placed one on each side of the camera. About a dozen 
actors and actresses were there in costume “ made-up ” 
for the camera’s eye and not for our human ones, and 
so having a very clown-like, bizarre appearance suggest- 
ing the circus ring rather than the theater. 

From this studio (with several other stage-settings 
either ready for use, or used and awaiting the demolish- 
ing attack of the stage carpenters, who were then busy 
on a half-finished stage-setting ) we were led downstairs, 
past at least a score of dressing-rooms (quite a number 
of them in use), on through a very large property-room 
crowded with cases of new shoes and boots of various 
unusual types and sizes, long rows of wardrobes contain- 
ing many styles of modern and ancient uniforms, cos- 
tumes, gowns, etc. All these things we just caught 
glimpses of as we were led rapidly through to the 
smaller studio, where (surrounded by an almost iden- 
tical Cooper Hewitt arrangement) we found another 
dozen actors seated at a dining-table about to be “ shot ” 
in a comic boarding-house scene. When, after a trifling 
delay, the “stage manager” gave the signal, there was 
plenty of noise and action for a little while under the 
“manager’s ” shouted directions, and then the call — 
That’s all.” 

Immediately after this the actors resumed their 
places held before the scene started, ready for the “ re- 
peat,” which is made of each scene to make sure that 
no film defect, or accident to the film, can spoil the 
complete record. Rarely, however, the “repeat” is 
made simultaneously with the original, using a second 
camera. For example, one cold day last winter six 
cameras were trained and operated on a man and woman 
who dived in bathing-costumes into a large outdoor 
tank filled with floating ice. The “‘act” couldn’t be 
repeated, as the performers couldn't stand the ordeal 
twice, so by calling all their operators at this plant and 
setting them all to work they obtained five “ repeats ” 
anyway. 

We were then shown the local menagerie (ora part of 
it, as the lioness, the tiger and some others were in cages 
in front of which only two or three persons might be 
taken at the same time), the elephant and her six- 
months’-old baby elephant, the zebra, the East Indian 
cow, the Russian boar-hounds—one of which was 
brought out to exercise on the tread-wheel for our en- 
lightenment and to keep it in good health. 

After winding our way through a couple of acres of 
“fronts” of all sorts of buildings, from saloons to pal- 
aces, and receiving a souvenir piece of motion-picture 
film from the barrel and from ultimate destruction in the 
furnace, we drifted back to the main office-building, just 
outside of which we were photographed in a group. No, 
that is not all; before we could move away a motion- 
picture camera was trained upon us, and while we 
cheered and waved our hats for the Selig Polyscope 
Company and for the P. D. A. of A., our enthusiasm was 
recorded for exhibition in motion-picture theaters all 
over the continent. 
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What Lens Shall I Buy ? 


Tae Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. announces the 
publication of a new edition of its booklet, ‘* What Lens 
Shall I Buy ?” which gives the revised prices for 1914. 
Any one interested to receive a copy will please write to 
the company, at 622 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Ipsco 1914 


A REMARKABLE line of thirty-six cameras, apparently 
fulfilling every need of the tourist, will be found in 
the 1914 catalog of Ica cameras. This is the second 
catalog issued by the International Photo-Sales Corpora- 
tion and far excels the first in typography and arrange- 
ment. The illustrations better show the excellences of 
design and workmanship and the descriptive text is more 
informative. We note the omission of the Alpha, Ideal 
Model B, Hollah Models A and C and the Ica Stero- 
lette — instruments hardly needed in such a large and 
varied line. New additions this year are the Icarette 
Model C, a 24%, x 34 roll-film camera; the Post-Card 
Trix, for plates or film-packs; the Juwel, an all-round 
5x 7 folding camera, and the Tropical, built entirely of 
teakwood with heavy non-rusting metal and corners and 
angles of aluminum instead of glue. These instruments 
all excel in compact arrangement, high quality of mate- 
rial and workmanship and sell at moderate prices con- 
sidering the fact that they are imported from Germany. 
In this respect the new tariff has greatly reduced prices 
in every instance. The splendid line of Ipsco Reflex 
cameras certainly deserves to become as popular among 
speed-picture enthusiasts as the Ica film-cameras have 
among amateurs generally. 


High-Speed Pictures by Flashlight 


Tuer Prosch Manufacturing Company has recently 
placed on the market a simple, unique electric shutter- 


and flash-attachment guaranteed to stop even the rapid 
motion of whirling dancers. It may be used in connec- 
tion with the shutter of any folding camera fitted with 
antinous release and operates with a single dry-battery. 
Prosch Sunlite cartridges in a pan supported above the 
camera are fired simultaneously with the opening of the 
shutter. 

For pure magnesium there is a new-style blow-lamp 
that cannot clog and that holds fully three times as 
much powder as the old-style lamp of corresponding 
style. 


The Magic Moving Photograph 


One of the most pleasing photographic novelties that 
has come to our notice for many years is the magic 
moving photograph produced with the camera sold by 
G. Felsenthal & Co., 206 South Jefferson St., Chicago. 

Three different poses with varying facial expression 
are made of a person on one plate, a device (lever) at the 
back of the camera being manipulated after the first 
and second exposures. This gives unlimited opportu- 
nities to produce pictures that are both serious and 
humorous. 

This pleasing and surprising novelty bids fair to be- 
come the one great summer-amusement everywhere, for 
it appeals not only to amateurs, but to professionals who 
will recognize in it a ready and popular source of pecu- 
niary profit. The manufacturers assure us that ample 
protection will be given to commercial users of their 
Life-Motion Photograph Camera. Every one interested 
should send at once for a sample of these amusing 
motion-photographs. 


Wellington Prospers 


Tue phenomenal popularity of Wellington plates, 
films and papers in America is but a reflection of the 
greater demand for these goods in England where they 
are made. Word has reached the United States Agents, 
Ralph Harris & Co., that the works at Elstree, Herts, 
are being enlarged. Several more factory buildings are 
now being erected to meet the ever-growing demands 
from home, colonial and foreign consumers. 

That the public may have a better opportunity to see 
and realize the excellences of their products, Messrs. 
Wellington & Ward, on February 15, opened an exhibi- 
tion-gallery at 101 High Holborn, London, W. C., Eng- 
land. It is refined, dignified and harmonious in archi- 
tecture and decoration and well worth a visit from every 
American in England. Here may be seen an interesting 
collection of framed prints and enlargements on various 
grades of Wellington papers made by leading photo- 
graphers throughout the world. The gallery is open 
from 9 to 6. 


Assur Colors 


A NEw circular which deals with the Assur Coloring- 
Method has just been issued by Messrs. Schering & 
Glatz. It comprises the experience of expert Assur 
artists and has many new and important features. Aside 
from the modifications of the technique, it contains 
hints as to the use of Assur Colors on platinum paper, 
gives more detailed instructions concerning the coloring 
of portraits and tells how the colors may be reduced 
without disturbing the uniformity, if they have been 
applied stronger than finally desired. 

Another valuable use to which these colors may be 
put is the production of effective and absolutely perma- 
nent Background Wash-Effects, as well as the working 
on Photoloid. 

The demonstration of the Assur process convinced the 
photographers, who visited the P. P. A. of Pa. in Seran- 
ton last month, that the Assur Colors have no equal. 
The booth of Schering & Glatz was crowded with inter- 
ested photographers from early morn’ until the closing 
hour. 


A Camera for All-Round Work 


Your new camera outfit this spring should be selected 
with the greatest care. For all-round work the Zeiss- 
Ensign camera is very efficient. It is a pleasure to have 
one’s spring- and vacation-pictures of a high standard, 
sharp, clear negatives that truly reproduce the scenes 
you have taken. Ensign Cameras range in price from 
$2.25 upward. The firm of G. Gennert, 24 E. 13th St., 
New York; 4320 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; and 682 
Mission St., San Francisco, Cal., will be pleased to send 
an attractive 1914 Ensign Catalog, mailed prepaid, upon 
request. For film-cameras, a trial of Ensign films will 
give an agreeable surprise, their speed and orthocro- 
matic quality are exceptional. 


The Rietzschel Linear Anastigmat 


Tus high-grade eight-lens cemented, symmetrical 
doublet, manufactured in Munich and imported by the 
Meyer Camera and Instrument Company, has played no 
small part in popularizing the Polygon camera, one of 
the best of the many miniature cameras on the market. 
As used in Polygon cameras it is fitted to a Compound 
shutter and at a working-aperture of F/4.5 will give 
perfect flatness of field, being corrected for astigmatic, 
spherical and chromatic aberrations. 
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